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Bronze  memorial  tablet  commemorating  the  gift  of  Mrs.   Palmer  which  provided  for  the 

establishment  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School.     In  the  entrance  hall  at  the 

School  headquarters,  71  East  Ferry  Avenue. 


The  Merrill-Palmer  School  of  Detroit  was  founded  in  1920  under  the  will  of 
LixX}e  Merrill  Palmer,  who  left  her  fortune  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance 
of  a  school  to  train  young  women  for  the  '  'functions  and  service  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  and  the  management,  supervision,  direction  and  inspiration  of 
homes."  Mrs.  Palmer  was  the  widow  of  Thomas  Wit  here  1 1  Palmer,  United 
States  Senator  from  Michigan  and  Ambassador  to  Spain  under  President  Harri- 
son. The  clause  of  her  will  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  School  is  quoted 
in  part  on  the  tablet  reproduced  above. 

The  present  report  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  School  describes  the  progress 
and  achievements  of  the  living  institution  developed  to  embody  and  implement  the 
ideal  expressed  by  the  founder. 
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THE  GOVERNING  CORPORATION 

The  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  have  made  possible  the  development  of  the  Merrill-Palmer 
School  through  the  past  two  decades.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  been 
responsible  for  finances  and  the  Board  of  Directors  for  educational  policies, 
but  both  have  collaborated  in  all  matters  dealing  with  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  School. 

From  the  earliest  years  the  members  of  the  Boards  have  felt  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  School's  work  and  have  given  generously 
of  their  time  and  experience  to  help  develop  sound,  forward-looking 
policies  and  a  program  that  fulfilled  the  needs  of  the  field  in  which  the 
School  was  founded  to  serve.  Their  willingness  to  explore  with  the 
staff  the  rapidly  growing  field  of  child  development  and  family  life 
education,  their  faith  in  the  contribution  of  the  institution  to  the  life 
of  the  community,  and  their  encouragement  in  developing  resources 
not  only  have  made  possible  the  development  and  progress  of  the  School's 
program,  but  also  have  given  it  the  opportunity  to  set  the  pattern  for 
similar  pieces  of  work  throughout  the  country. 

However,  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Corporation  has  been  the  seasoned  judgment  and  wisdom  which  they 
have  given  to  the  consideration  of  all  new  developments  of  the  program 
and  their  willingness  to  give  the  staff  freedom  to  work  out  the  future  of 
the  School  in  the  light  of  their  training  and  experience. 

Edna  Noble  White 
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THE  MERRILL-PALMER  SCHOOL  AND  ITS 
DIRECTOR 

As  Seen  by  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

The  story  of  the  Mcrrill-Palmcr  School  is  told  in  this  report  by  those 
who  have  actually  done  the  work.  In  the  School  organization  the  Board 
of  Directors  holds  a  behind-the-scenes  position.  As  members  we  were 
elected  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  Court  under  the  terms  of  Mrs.  Palmer's 
will  to  organize  a  home  training  school  and  direct  its  educational  policies. 
We  found  very  early  in  our  executive  career  that  we  ourselves  were  being 
educated  in  a  new  and  stimulating  fashion,  for  by  the  time  the  early 
organization  was  formulated  we  were  being  led  by  a  person  who  was 
whole  souled  in  her  determination  to  make  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  a 
guiding  force  in  the  education  of  the  country,  and  beyond.  In  keeping 
up  with  this  standard  and  meeting  many  new  stimuli  we  have  often  felt 
more  a  part  of  the  student  body  than  like  a  Board  of  Directors  as  popu- 
larly conceived.  As  the  oldest  member  of  this  group  I  am  given  the 
privilege  of  saying  a  few  things,  in  this  twenty-year  survey,  about  which 
the  members  of  the  Board  have  a  right  to  be  articulate. 

So  much  depended  on  the  personality  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  in 
this  new  enterprise,  that  I  cannot  escape  being  personal  when  trying  to 
estimate  what  these  years  have  meant  under  the  leadership  of  Edna  White 
— such  a  leadership  as  has  been  expressed  in  breadth  of  vision;  in  a  high 
executive  ability  safely  balanced  by  a  rich  human  understanding;  in  a 
gift  for  choosing  the  right  people  for  work  to  be  done;  and  in  a  quality 
of  mind  which  sees  things  clearly  and  holds  a  steady  point  of  view  in 
very  complex  situations  without  losing  the  flexibility  which  a  developing 
enterprise  demands.  She  is  a  real  leader,  a  grand  cooperator,  and  an 
indefatigable  worker,  as  well  as  a  delightful  friend. 

We  found  Miss  White  as  a  young  woman  at  the  Ohio  State  University, 
doing  a  fine  piece  of  work — rather,  many  pieces  of  work — in  post-war 
conditions.  She  had  made  her  homemaking  department  in  the  University 
function  in  all  sorts  of  State  problems.  Foods  and  nutrition,  the  care  of 
those  afflicted  during  epidemics,  and  organizing  farm  women  and  girls 
into  efficient  units  of  help,  were  among  them.  She  seemed  to  be  known 
everywhere  for  her  practical,  efficient,  and  friendly  cooperation.  We  took 
time  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  Miss  White  and  her  work,  but  we  felt 
almost  at  once  that  if  we  could  secure  her  as  a  human  cornerstone  for  our 
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own  enterprise  we  should  be  doing  well.  We  did  not  reach  this  conclusion 
until  we  had  made  an  almost  nation-wide  search  for  the  person  with  the 
qualities  we  thought  essential.    We  did  secure  her,  and  we  did  well. 

The  problem  Miss  White  had  to  meet  in  starting  our  school  was  to 
limit  activities  and  form  basic  standards  for  admission  and  work  to  be 
done.  It  was  her  opinion  that  our  students  must  have  had  college  train- 
ing, and  we  have  never  regretted  making  this  a  prerequisite  for  our  work. 
We  thus  had  something  on  which  to  build.  A  nursery  school  where  little 
children  could  be  studied  and  observed  was  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
project,  while  residences,  or  homemaking  units,  where  our  students  could 
live  and  learn  the  principles  of  homemaking  by  actual  experience,  were 
also  included  in  the  plan.  Certain  types  of  research  work  were  incorpor- 
ated from  the  beginning  as  being  necessary  to  keep  us  abreast  of  the  times 
in  our  field. 

It  took  nearly  two  years,  devoted  to  a  study  of  local  conditions  and  a 
survey  of  English  nursery  schools,  to  bring  about  this  well-integrated 
plan.  We  never  lacked  for  students  from  the  first,  and  waiting  lists  for 
admission  to  the  nursery  school  created  an  interest  and  stimulated  a  demand 
for  such  preschool  units  everywhere.  Colleges  and  universities  all  over 
the  country  where  homemaking  courses  and  child  psychology  had  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  began  to  send  students  chosen  from  selected  groups. 
Then  foreign  students  began  to  come.  South  Africa,  Australia,  India, 
China,  and  many  other  countries  have  sent  their  representatives  to  us  for 
training.  We  are  like  a  foreign  homemaking  mission  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  these  distant  lands. 

In  the  meantime,  the  staff  which  Miss  White  has  developed  and  which 
ably  shares  with  her  all  planning  for  this  wider  education,  is  a  group  of 
finely  trained  men  and  women  who  have  her  quality  of  being  able  to  meet 
unusual  demands.  The  School  was  and  still  is  something  of  an  explora- 
tory project,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  staff  group  responsible  for  the 
School's  growth  has  always  been  a  marked  element  of  strength.  Any 
member  of  the  staff  feels  free  to  offer  suggestions.  I  should  like  to  quote 
here,  as  being  pertinent,  a  sentence  written  by  one  of  our  Board  Members 
when  speaking  of  Miss  White:  "She  has  one  quite  remarkable  trait  often 
lacking  in  big  executives,  and  that  is  her  perception  that  ideas  may  come 
from  anywhere.  She  is  on  the  watch  for  them  and  any  useful  stimuli. 
There  is  no  one  too  insignificant  to  supply  grist  for  her  mill." 

An  interesting  and  unexpected  development  was  that  through  Miss 
White's  wide  contacts  wc  soon  found  ourselves  in  touch  with  a  host  of 
foundations  and  organizations  for  social,  educational,  or  research  pur- 
poses, many  of  which  offered  scholarships  and  fellowships  and  special 
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opportunities  of  many  kinds.  It  takes  a  master  mind  to  keep  clear  the 
purposes  of  scores  of  such  organizations,  and  as  a  board  we  felt  it  was  one 
of  the  areas  in  which  we  were  least  informed.  However,  gradually  we 
found  ourselves  learning  and  cooperating,  and  we  could  see  where  the 
lines  of  interest  of  many  of  the  organizations  touched  or  crossed  our  own. 
We  could  giwc  as  well  as  take,  and  we  found  a  generous  appreciation  of  our 
school,  as  filling  a  genuine  need  in  education.  We  know  that  we  now 
have  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  influence,  and  we  are  called  on  more  and 
more  to  offer  our  facilities  for  conferences  and  meetings. 

I  have  touched  upon  various  school  developments.  They  will  be  dealt 
with  in  more  detail  by  others;  but  these  are  the  interests — the  incubating 
ideas,  the  qualities  of  things  and  people,  with  which  the  Board  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  dealing.  They  belong  to  that  process  of  educating  the 
Board  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  believe  Miss  White  regards  herself  as 
an  instrument  rather  than  a  power,  and  if  during  these  twenty  years  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  that  same  spirit  has  served  as  a  background  of 
understanding  for  her  and  her  staff,  and  has  acted  as  a  sort  of  clearing- 
house for  the  almost  endless  projects  and  problems  that  have  been  left 
on  our  educational  doorstep,  it  is  enough.  We  have  had  a  wonderful 
time  doing  it,  and  we  hope  for  equal  satisfactions  for  all  succeeding 
Boards. 

Katherine  Smith  Diack 


THE  DIRECTOR'S  REPORT 

1920—1940 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  we  undertook  the  adventure  of  building 
a  program  in  education  for  home  and  family  life.  It  has  been  an  interest- 
ing and  exciting  journey,  and  we  have  not  only  found  it  stimulating  and 
instructive  for  ourselves,  but  we  have  also  some  evidence  that  we  have 
been  of  service  to  our  own  community  and  to  the  field  of  education  in 
general. 

When  the  program  was  first  undertaken  in  1920  there  was  not  much 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  early  childhood  education  or  of  what 
it  involved.  Education  was  confused  with  formal  schools  and  books,  and 
little  had  been  done  with  the  problem  of  educating  through  a  planned 
environment  and  planned  experiences.  Many  factors  account  for  the  fact 
that  little  had  been  done  in  this  field,  but  probably  the  most  important 
was  the  lack  of  information  about  growth  and  development.  The  steadily 
accumulating  body  of  scientific  knowledge  of  certain  aspects  of  human 
problems,  including  nutrition,  psychology,  medicine,  sociology,  and 
related  fields,  had  brought  intelligent  parents  to  a  realization  that  buried 
in  this  mass  of  facts  were  many  that  would  help  them  in  rearing  their 
children.  Scientists  themselves  were  realizing  that  the  individual  facts 
they  were  collecting  had  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  their  relation  to 
other  facts.  Thus  was  the  way  prepared  for  the  new  field  of  child 
development. 

The  program  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  began  in  a  very  simple  way 
with  a  nursery  school  for  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five,  set 
up  as  a  cooperative  venture  between  the  parents  and  a  staff  of  specialists 
in  an  attempt  to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible  about  each  child. 
However,  a  long  educational  process  was  necessary  before  each  of  these 
specialists  began  to  see  his  findings  in  relation  to  those  of  the  others;  for 
at  first  each  of  them  saw  only  his  own  small  sector.  When  this  integration 
had  been  effected,  a  great  advance  was  made  over  the  services  previously 
available  for  children,  when  the  physician  or  nutritionist  or  psychologist 
consulted  gave  his  specialized  judgment  with  little  consideration  of  its 
relation  to  other  possible  scientific  findings. 

This  study  of  the  whole  child  in  all  phases  of  his  growth  gradually 
emerged  as  the  new  field  of  child  development.   Under  this  name  it  became 
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an  activity  of  the  National  Research  Council,  and  it  is  now  a  recognized 
division  of  most  American  universities.  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 
this  new  department  of  research  and  education  and  of  its  acceptance  by 
outstanding  institutions  has  been  phenomenal,  and  may  be  attributed  to 
its  fostering  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial. 

The  early  limitation  of  the  field  to  the  preschool  child  soon  became  a 
handicap,  for  children  continued  to  grow  and  their  parents  were  constantly 
faced  with  new  problems  in  the  solution  of  which  they  needed  help. 
The  continued  demand  for  service  from  parents  of  growing  children  led 
to  the  organization  of  our  recreational  groups  for  children  from  five  years 
through  adolescence.  It  was  logical  to  study  these  older  children  in 
recreational  situations,  since  the  educational  plan  used  in  the  Nursery 
School  was  based  on  activity.  Since  we  saw  the  children  in  the  Recre- 
ational Clubs  only  once  a  week,  we  felt  the  need  of  some  means  to  provide 
a  longer  contact  in  order  to  study  and  understand  them  better,  and  from 
this  need  developed  the  Merrill-Palmer  Camp.  Earlier,  we  had  had  calls 
for  help  from  mothers  with  infants,  and  gradually  a  service  in  this  field 
was  developed.  The  Infant  Service  has  been  set  up  only  as  a  demonstration, 
because  there  have  never  been  funds  or  staff  enough  to  do  more  than  show 
the  great  need  for  and  value  of  such  help,  especially  for  young  and  middle- 
class  families. 

Other  activities,  such  as  nutrition  research,  religious  education,  and 
community  studies,  have  been  developed  from  time  to  time  in  an  effort 
to  meet  special  problems  of  parents  and  children.  In  many  cases  we  have 
been  able  to  transfer  such  activities  to  other  interested  agencies  in  the 
community,  in  accordance  with  a  general  policy  we  have  followed 
through  the  years. 

In  dealing  with  our  group  of  parents  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  growth  problems  of  children  could  not  be  considered  apart  from 
the  total  family  situation;  that  every  child  was  a  member  of  a  family  and 
had  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole  family  group.  Such  a  shift 
in  the  focus  of  attention  from  the  individual  child  to  the  whole  family  is 
apparent  in  most  of  the  child  development  centers  throughout  the  country. 
Another  trend  is  a  shift  from  group  discussions  with  parents  to  consulta- 
tion on  an  individual  basis. 

Our  Advisory  Service  was  developed  when  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  opportunity  for  both  parents  and  students  to  discuss  present 
problems  and  future  needs  with  a  counselor,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
specific  advice  as  to  enable  them  to  see  their  situations  as  a  whole.  In 
most  cases,  with  a  sympathetic  listener  of  experience  and  judgment  those 
who  seek  counsel  will  arrive  at  their  own  solutions,  especially  if  the 
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counselor  has  met  similar  situations  and  can  offer  alternative  suggestions. 
This  process  is  in  essence  an  educational  one,  and  it  was  on  such  a  basis  that 
our  family  advisory  service  was  developed.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  clinical  or 
remedial  process  intended  for  those  who  need  the  attention  of  the  clinician 
and  psychiatrist,  but  a  service  dealing  with  ordinary  growth  and  develop- 
ment problems  as  they  arise  in  normal  family  situations.  The  great  mass 
of  material  made  available  through  print,  lectures,  and  the  radio,  and  the 
problems  introduced  by  the  great  changes  in  transportation,  communica- 
tion, and  education,  have  so  affected  our  social  life  as  to  make  an  interpre- 
tive agency  almost  a  necessity  under  modern  conditions.  Our  service 
attempts  to  cooperate  with  homes  and  parents  in  the  solution  of  these  old 
and  new  problems.  Here,  too,  facilities  have  permitted  only  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibilities,  but  the  demand  we  have  experienced  is  evidence 
of  the  need  and  shows  also  that  we  have  been  of  real  service. 

The  children  of  a  nation  are  its  greatest  potential  asset,  and  since  the 
most  effective  environment  ever  yet  provided  for  them  is  the  family,  its 
preservation  and  promotion  would  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  society.  On  that  premise  the  activities  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School 
are  based,  and  the  task  before  us  is  one  not  only  of  continuing  the  program 
of  demonstration,  but  also  of  extending  the  findings  to  a  larger  group. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  program 
over  the  two  decades  of  the  School's  existence.  The  fundamental  concept 
behind  the  program  has  always  been  an  attempt  to  understand  and  inter- 
pret the  growth  of  the  individual.  In  this  attempt  we  began  with  the 
small  sector  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  and  have  gradually  extended 
the  scope  of  the  program  to  include  the  span  between  conception  and 
adulthood.  Such  a  field  is  enormous,  and  we  can  reach  only  certain  aspects 
in  each  age  level,  but  we  are  able  at  least  to  give  our  students  a  concept 
of  the  continuity  and  life  cycle  of  development. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  we  dealt  largely  with  the  individual  child  in 
such  a  way  that  his  parents  might  better  understand  and  interpret  him; 
but  gradually,  as  our  program  has  developed,  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
child  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  his  family.  Accordingly,  the  family  unit 
has  become  the  focus  of  attention  in  our  program. 

The  realization  and  conviction  that  years  ago  led  to  the  selection  of  this 
field  have  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  march  of  events.  Such 
educational  agencies  as  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion are  now  taking  up  questions  that  have  been  our  concern  from  the 
beginning.  The  needs  of  the  family  are  ever  more  insistent,  and  the 
family  presents  itself  as  the  main  agent  through  which  preventive  medi- 
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cine  and  mental  hygiene  will  put  scientific  information  into  effective 
action  for  the  reorientation  of  society. 

At  present  there  seem  endless  possibilities  in  this  field  of  education  for 
home  and  family  life.  Whatever  form  society  may  take  in  the  future,  the 
intimate  group  surrounding  the  child  which  we  know  as  the  family  seems 
to  be  essential  to  the  development  of  the  individual  and  so  must  persist, 
though  its  form  may  change.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  a  program  in 
this  area  will  always  be  necessary,  and  that  we  shall  find  no  lack  of  work 
to  do  if  we  can  maintain  our  flexibility  sufficiently  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. Through  these  twenty  years  we  have  been  pioneering.  If  wc 
are  to  retain  our  position  of  leadership  such  an  adaptability  to  changing 
conditions  must  be  the  touchstone  by  which  we  test  our  efficiency. 

Edna  Noble  White 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS 

When  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  undertook  the  organization  and  pre- 
sentation of  courses  in  homemaking  and  child  training  there  were  few 
courses  offered  in  the  field  of  child  development.  No  patterns  had  been 
set,  the  subject  matter  relevant  to  the  field  had  not  been  assembled  into 
teaching  units,  and  no  experiments  had  been  made  in  suitable  methods  of 
presenting  such  material  as  was  available.  While,  it  is  true,  there  was 
an  imposing  body  of  scientific  knowledge  concerning  human  welfare  in 
medicine,  psychology,  nutrition,  and  sociology,  its  special  application  to 
child  development  had  not  been  explored,  nor  had  the  integration  of  these 
fields  been  studied. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  School  was  therefore  presented  with  a  twofold 
problem  in  developing  a  program  for  students — the  selection  of  material 
relevant  to  child  development  from  a  number  of  subject-matter  fields  and 
the  integration  of  this  material,  and  the  development  of  methods  of  pre- 
sentation which  would  make  these  facts  significant  and  real  to  students. 
There  were  a  number  of  institutions  which  had  done  notable  work  in  the 
physical  care  of  children,  but  only  a  few,  notably  the  children's  hospitals 
and  infant  welfare  societies,  were  studying  the  growth  and  development  of 
normal  children  from  two  to  five  years  and  demonstrating  how  the  facts 
discovered  could  be  made  significant  to  parents  and  students.  Before 
satisfactory  instruction  could  be  given  it  was  necessary  to  clarify  the 
principles  which  were  fundamental  in  the  training  of  children,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  practices  of  parents  in  the  home  and  as  a  sound 
educational  procedure  for  students  who  would  either  themselves  become 
parents  or  would  instruct  others  in  child  development. 

To  difi'erentiate  sound  from  unsound  practices,  it  was  essential  to  make 
observations  recognized  as  scientifically  sound;  to  experiment  with  a 
variety  of  methods  of  dealing  with  children  individually  and  in  groups; 
and  to  formulate  a  philosophy  of  education  based  on  principles  proved  by 
science  and  accepted  as  sound  by  human  experience.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  set  up  controlled  situations  and  demonstrations  to  show  desirable  tech- 
niques of  dealing  with  children.  Such  an  undertaking  demanded  a  scienti- 
fically trained  personnel  from  the  fields  of  psychology,  nutrition,  medicine, 
and  sociology,  and  a  constructive  educational  environment  in  which  they 
could  experiment,  observe,  and  verify  their  findings.    As  a  laboratory  for 
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these  purposes  a  nursery  school  for  children  from  two  to  five  years  of  age 
was  established. 

Since  the  School  was  endowed  for  the  training  of  young  women  for 
motherhood,  one  of  the  early  questions  to  arise  was  how  to  choose  the 
students  who  would  study  at  the  School.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
students  of  senior  standing  in  recognized  colleges  and  universities  offered 
the  best  background  of  knowledge  and  training,  as  well  as  the  maturity 
and  purposefulness  on  which  to  build  leadership  in  this  field.  It  was 
agreed  also  that  they  should  be  selected  from  departments  closely  related 
to  the  field  of  child  development,  such  as  home  economics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  education.  Cooperating  relations  were  established  with 
colleges  and  universities  who  desired  to  send  students  to  the  School,  and 
such  institutions  selected  the  students  to  be  sent  and  granted  academic 
credit  for  the  courses  taken  at  the  School. 

The  children  to  be  studied,  and  with  whom  the  students  were  to  work, 
were  to  be  selected  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  cross-section  of 
society.  The  training  of  the  students  was  to  consist  not  only  of  classroom 
instruction  in  academic  fields  and  experience  with  children,  but  also  of 
experience  in  living  together  in  a  group.  They  were  to  plan  all  details 
of  their  life  together  in  the  student  residences,  including  the  purchase, 
preparation,  and  serving  of  food,  the  management  of  the  household,  recre- 
ation, and  the  rules  governing  their  households. 

Recognizing  that  the  training  of  young  children  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  nursery  school,  and  that  the  same  general  principles  used  there  may 
be  extended  to  the  home  through  cooperation  with  the  parents,  the  School 
sought  to  develop  a  link  between  the  home  and  the  Nursery  School.  So 
began  the  program  with  parents. 

Thus  in  its  early  years  the  educational  program  of  the  School  centered 
about  the  instruction  of  students,  the  provision  of  a  creative  educational 
environment  for  children  of  two  to  five  years,  and  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  the  parents  of  these  children. 

At  first  it  was  not  easy  to  find  specialists  prepared  to  teach  child  de- 
velopment, and  so  the  staff  was  supplemented  by  lecturers  in  medicine, 
sociology,  and  education,  who  dealt  with  such  specialized  fields  as 
obstetrics  and  field  work  with  social  agencies.  While  the  staff  collabor- 
ated closely  in  the  study  of  children,  the  class  instruction  followed  the 
traditional  pattern,  each  instructor  interpreting  his  own  field  to  the 
student,  and  leaving  the  student  responsible  for  integrating  the  subject 
matter.  The  early  curriculum  included  child  psychology  and  child 
training,  child  health  and  nutrition,  educational  methods,  sociological 
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aspects  of  child  problems,  and  a  survey  of  homemaking.  Graduate  work 
was  offered  in  individual  research  in  child  psychology,  health  problems  of 
children,  behavior  problems,  and  experimental  methods. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  School's  establishment  its  students  were  drawn 
largely  from  those  enrolled  in  the  home  economics  divisions  of  State 
colleges,  but  as  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities  sending  students 
increased,  young  women  with  backgrounds  of  training  in  psychology, 
sociology,  education,  and  nursing  began  to  come  to  the  School.  This 
broadening  of  the  fields  from  which  the  student  group  came  demanded  a 
revision  of  courses,  an  expansion  of  the  educational  program,  and  a 
widening  of  the  areas  in  which  students  could  secure  experience. 

At  this  period  of  the  School's  development  a  great  national  impetus  for 
study  and  research  in  child  development  was  given  by  the  interest  of  the 
Child  Development  Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council  and  the 
scholarships  they  offered.  The  Council's  designation  of  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  School  as  one  of  the  institutions  where  such  study  could  be  pur- 
sued meant  an  emphasis  on  work  at  the  graduate  level.  In  addition,  the 
formation  of  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education  promoted  interest 
in  parent  education  and  opened  up  another  area  of  professional  training. 
Demand  had  already  been  made  for  adequately  prepared  nursery-school 
teachers,  and  now  requests  for  specialists  in  parent  education  began  to 
appear.  Since  child  development  is  the  basic  training  for  both  these  pro- 
fessions, these  demands  for  trained  personnel  intensified  the  study  of 
course  content  and  method  at  the  School. 

In  compliance  with  these  demands,  courses  in  nursery-school  procedures 
were  offered  to  graduate  students,  and  staff  research  in  the  methods  and 
content  of  such  courses  made  marked  progress.  The  student  body  began 
to  be  divided  into  senior  and  graduate  students.  The  senior  students  were 
selected  by  their  colleges  for  study  in  child  development  and  experience 
with  children  as  a  part  of  their  general  education,  while  the  graduate 
group  came  for  preparation  as  nursery-school  teachers  or  as  research 
workers  in  child  psychology,  child  nutrition,  or  mental  measurements. 

Interest  in  child  development  and  parent  education  was  not  limited  to 
the  United  States.  Ministers  of  education  in  foreign  countries  began  to 
send  representatives  to  the  School  for  study  in  these  fields.  The  group 
included  students  of  high  scholastic  standing  who  had  already  attained 
positions  of  responsibility  in  their  own  countries  as  teachers  in  teacher- 
training  institutions,  heads  of  youth  movements,  workers  in  government 
extension  and  rehabilitation,  teachers  and  supervisors  in  elementary 
schools,  social  workers,  and  public  health  nurses.    Since  1924  seventy- 
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seven  students  have  come  from  Canada,  China,  England,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Japan,  India,  Korea,  Poland,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii,  Ger- 
many, the  Philippines,  Switzerland,  Estonia,  Australia,  Turkey,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  Those  from  Canada,  China,  and  England  compose 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  number.  These  students  have  returned  to 
their  native  lands  to  participate  either  in  the  development  of  work  cen- 
tering around  the  education  of  children  and  parents  or  in  progressive  edu- 
cational movements  on  the  elementary,  secondary,  or  college  level. 
Several  have  achieved  distinction  in  recent  years  in  the  fields  of  psychology 
and  education,  child  development,  family  life,  and  parent  education. 
Their  contributions  have  been  especially  notable  in  England,  China,  and 
South  Africa. 

As  early  as  1926  it  was  recognized  that  growth  is  the  chief  problem  to 
be  studied  during  the  preschool  years,  and  that  neither  child  psychology 
nor  child  health  and  nutrition  adequately  express  the  scope  of  the  subject 
matter  to  be  covered.  The  emphasis  in  instruction  accordingly  shifted 
from  the  more  traditional  aspects  of  psychology,  nutrition,  sociology, 
and  early  childhood  education  to  a  study  of  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
emotional  growth  during  these  years  and  the  directing  of  such  growth 
into  desirable  channels.  The  laboratory  work  required  as  part  of  these 
courses  was  reinterpreted  to  insure  adequate  observation  and  experience 
with  children  in  the  daily  program  of  the  Nursery  School. 

It  became  obvious  also  that  integration  of  the  various  subject-matter 
fields  contributing  to  child  development  was  needed  if  the  child  was  to 
be  studied  as  a  whole,  and  that  such  integration  was  possible  only  through 
closer  cooperaton  and  coordination  of  the  teaching  staff  concerned  and 
the  concentration  of  their  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  child.  Owing  to 
the  flexibility  of  the  curriculum  and  the  training  of  the  staff,  it  was 
possible  to  experiment  with  integration  of  subject-matter  fields  and  their 
presentation  by  the  staff  as  a  unified  whole. 

Meanwhile,  rapid  progress  was  being  made  by  research  workers  in 
many  of  the  contributing  fields,  and  experimentation  with  different 
methods  and  techniques  was  proceeding  in  a  number  of  child  development 
centers.  The  stimulus  of  this  increasing  research  was  reflected  in  class- 
room teaching  and  in  the  broadened  outlook  of  the  student  in  child 
development.  The  content  of  courses  in  mental  and  physical  growth  and 
development,  social  and  community  agencies,  and  educational  methods  in 
training  children  was  greatly  enriched  by  contributions  from  the  various 
fields,  research  in  the  nursery  school,  and  studies  made  in  homes.  The 
wider  experience  with  children  and  the  opportunity  to  apply  what  was 
being  learned  in  the  classroom  and  to  experiment  gave  the  student  a  better 
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understanding  of  the  broad  basic  knowledge  required  to  deal  adequately 
with  situations  involving  children. 

The  laboratory  experiences  of  students,  at  first  limited  to  study  of 
children  in  the  Merrill-Palmer  Nursery  School,  were  gradually  extended. 
Observation  in  nursery  schools  conducted  in  connection  with  a  large  city 
high  school,  a  settlement  house,  and  a  city  welfare  department  helped  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  nursery- 
school  education  to  widely  different  economic,  educational,  and  social 
levels.  Experience  with  children  in  a  controlled  situation,  such  as  the 
nursery  school,  was  supplemented  by  visits  to  homes  and  by  accompany- 
ing the  social  worker,  the  visiting  nurse,  and  the  visiting  housekeeper  on 
their  rounds.  Through  visits  to  child-caring  institutions  and  the  juvenile 
court,  students  learned  of  community  provisions  for  caring  for  and  training 
children  who  have  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law.  Mental  testing, 
making  anthropometric  measurements,  and  writing  reports  regarding  the 
behavior  and  personality  traits  of  children  were  added  to  the  training  of 
students. 

Later,  the  development  of  the  Infant  Service  and  the  Recreational  Clubs 
at  the  School  further  widened  the  opportunities  for  experience  with 
children,  and  made  it  possible  for  graduate  students  to  study  the  growth 
and  development  of  children  from  early  infancy  through  late  adolescence, 
to  work  with  children  on  several  age  levels,  and  to  make  studies  and 
observations  contributing  to  general  knowledge  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  next  field  to  be  explored  in  the  educational  program  was  the  family 
as  a  social  unit.  As  a  consequence  of  the  research  program  of  the  Advisory 
Service,  established  in  1932,  a  significant  body  of  data  was  accumulated 
regarding  families,  the  relationship  of  their  members,  the  conditions  under 
which  children  were  being  reared,  the  stresses  and  strains  of  the  family, 
the  preparation  of  young  people  for  the  responsibilities  of  marriage,  and 
the  basic  philosophies  underlying  modern  home  life.  Through  the  studies 
of  the  Advisory  Service  the  staff  enriched  their  knowledge  and  experience 
and  acquired  a  more  acute  awareness  of  the  need  for  experiment,  observa- 
tion, and  research  in  the  field  of  family  life.  An  interesting  result  in  the 
training  of  students  was  the  requirement  that  graduate  students,  prepar- 
ing for  nursery-school  teaching  and  parent  education,  should  have  exper- 
ience in  homes  with  parents  and  children  on  more  than  one  age  level;  that 
they  have  some  experience  of  families  on  various  income  levels;  and  that 
they  learn  to  meet  parents  in  social  situations,  in  study  groups,  and  in 
consultation. 
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Another  outgrowth  of  the  Advisory  Service,  in  the  program  for  students, 
was  the  development  of  a  course  in  Personal  and  Family  Counseling^  and  a 
Seminar  in  Family  Counseling,  which  has  begun  to  contribute  to  the  train- 
ing of  pediatricians,  educators,  and  group  workers. 

Other  projects  which  have  contributed  to  the  experience  of  students 
with  children  and  their  parents  are  the  church  school  projects,  the 
Merrill-Palmer  Children's  Hospital  Clinic,  and  the  Merrill-Palmer  Farm 
Camp.  A  host  of  agencies,  public  and  private,  in  the  Detroit  area,  have 
added  to  the  opportunities  of  students  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  nurture,  growth  and  development,  and  care  and  treatment  of 
human  beings  under  varying  conditions. 

Throughout  the  development  of  the  educational  program,  the  purpose  of 
the  School  has  been  to  give  the  student  a  fundamental  concept  of  growth 
and  the  factors  that  influence  it,  of  the  family  as  the  best  environment  for 
the  child's  normal  development,  and  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  world  of  which  the  home  is  a  part. 


THE  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  services  for  children  have  been  mentioned  in  almost  every  section  of 
this  twentieth-year  report,  for  they  form  an  essential  and  integral  part  of 
the  educational  program  of  the  School  for  both  students  and  parents,  and 
have  also  furnished  the  data  for  most  of  its  research.  However,  apart  from 
their  purposes  as  laboratories,  each  of  these  children's  services,  established 
between  1922  and  1930,  has  involved  also  the  development  of  a  program 
for  children.  Except  for  the  Infant  Service,  an  activity  program  of  a  recre- 
ational nature,  offering  an  opportunity  for  individual  initiative  and  choice, 
was  developed  for  each  of  the  services. 

The  standard  set  up  in  the  1921  Report  for  the  Nursery  School — that  it 
must  have  "unquestioned  advantages"  for  the  children  themselves — was 
followed  in  setting  up  the  other  children's  services  as  well;  namely,  the 
Infant  Service,  the  Recreational  Clubs,  and  the  Camp. 

As  with  the  program  for  students,  the  services  for  children  were  of 
necessity  developed  along  more  or  less  original  lines,  since  there  was 
little  in  the  way  of  precedent  or  experience  to  serve  as  a  guide.  A  pattern 
and  a  program  for  each  of  them  were  worked  out  experimentally  to  suit 
the  special  purposes  of  the  services  in  the  Merrill-Palmer  program,  with 
such  suggestions  as  were  offered  by  similar  programs. 

Except  for  the  Nursery  School,  which  was  opened  at  once  for  student 
observation  and  practice,  each  of  the  children's  services  has  had  an  initial 
period  of  organization  and  development  before  being  opened  to  students 
for  observation  and  practice  in  connection  with  their  program  of  study  at 
the  School. 

Infant  Service 

The  Infant  Service  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  pregnancy  service  initiated  by 
the  physical  growth  staff  in  1927.  By  1931-2  and  1932-3,  the  first  years  in 
which  separate  data  for  infants  were  given,  the  enrollment  was  thirty-two 
and  twenty-six,  respectively.  In  recent  years  the  number  of  infants 
enrolled  has  been  limited  to  about  twenty-five  a  year. 

In  the  main,  this  is  a  service  for  mothers.  In  addition  to  checking 
height,  weight,  bone  development,  and  feeding,  at  regular  intervals,  the 
service  supplements  the  work  of  the  pediatrician  by  helping  the  mother 
to  interpret  and  carry  out  his  instructions.  As  a  service  to  children,  it  has 
also  entailed  the  development  of  techniques  of  measurement  and  of 
handling  infants. 
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Nursery  School 

The  Nursery  School,  which  began  its  nineteenth  year  in  January,  1940, 
is  the  oldest  of  the  children's  services,  and  probably  the  one  with  which 
the  School  is  most  closely  and  commonly  identified.  Indeed,  to  many  the 
name  "Merrill-Palmer"  is  synonymous  with  the  Nursery  School,  as 
many  visitors  and  correspondents  attest. 

Planned  in  1921  and  opened  in  January,  1922,  the  Nursery  School  has 
had  415  children  enrolled,  most  of  them  over  a  period  of  years,  and  some 
of  the  oldest  of  the  "graduates"  are  now  college  graduates  and  have 
entered  upon  their  life  work. 

The  first  suggestions  for  the  Nursery  School  came  from  the  English 
nursery  schools  established  under  the  Fisher  Act  of  1918,  which  the 
Director  visited  in  the  summer  of  1921.  The  first  teacher  in  the  Nursery 
School  was  an  Englishwoman,  Emma  Henton,  who  brought  to  her  work 
a  remarkable  intuitive  understanding  of  children,  as  well  as  the  best 
training  then  afforded  by  the  leaders  of  the  English  movement.  The  next 
year  Winifred  Harley  came  from  England  to  join  Miss  Henton,  and  until 
1934  the  head  teachers  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  Nursery  School  were  from 
England.  In  the  early  years  of  the  American  nursery  schools  there  were 
few  nursery-school  teachers  who  had  not  come  under  their  influence.  The 
American  nursery  schools  thus  owe  to  the  British  movement  a  debt  which 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

However,  the  English  nursery  schools  and  their  American  counterparts, 
the  Merrill-Palmer  Nursery  School  among  them,  diverged  from  the  first; 
the  English  ones  having  a  remedial  purpose,  while  the  American  ones  had 
usually  a  program  of  education  and  research  in  child  development  as  their 
purpose.  Accordingly,  the  Nursery  School,  though  it  opened  with  a 
teacher  of  long  experience  in  charge,  was  in  effect  a  new  experiment, 
where  the  teacher,  the  staff  of  specialists,  the  first  group  of  six  young 
women  students,  and  not  least,  the  children,  worked  together  to  develop 
workable  procedures  and  a  program  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  children. 
Though  the  procedures  and  the  program  have  changed  with  the  years, 
reflecting  not  only  new  developments  and  longer  experience  in  this  new 
educational  movement  which  spread  so  rapidly,  but  also  the  personalities 
of  the  changing  staff,  it  has  had  as  a  constant  goal  the  fostering  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  social  development  of  the  children  under  its  care 
during  the  school  year,  and  cooperation  with  the  parents  in  bringing  into 
harmony  the  treatment  of  the  children  at  home  and  at  school. 

Recreational  Clubs 

The  Recreational  Clubs  were  opened  in  the  fall  of  1929  as  a  means  of 
following  the  development  of  children  who  had  left  the  Nursery  School 
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and  gone  on  to  kindergarten  and  to  school,  and  later  as  a  laboratory  where 
students  could  gain  experience  with  children  beyond  the  preschool  age. 

Here,  too,  England  gave  the  first  suggestion,  for  the  clubs  were  at  first 
organized  along  the  lines  of  the  Brownie  troops  which  the  Director  had 
seen  while  traveling  in  England  in  1928.  However,  after  a  year's  experi- 
ment, the  Brownie  organization  was  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  children,  and  perhaps  for  American  children  in  general,  and  a  more 
flexible  type  of  recreational  program  was  developed. 

The  program  of  the  Clubs,  like  that  of  the  Nursery  School,  has  changed 
and  developed  during  the  decade  and  more  of  their  history,  but  in  general 
it  has  included  handicrafts  of  various  kinds,  games  (both  indoor  and  out- 
door), drama  projects,  dancing,  trips  to  the  Camp  and  farther  afield,  trips 
to  the  children's  theater,  the  pursuit  of  hobbies,  a  library  of  books  for 
recreational  reading,  parties  and  picnics,  and  other  social  and  recreational 
activities.  Since  the  fall  of  1937  all  club  activities  have  been  centered  at 
House  111,  where  the  rooms  are  arranged  and  furnished  for  the  various 
special  programs,  including  the  club  suppers. 

The  four  clubs  now  organized,  on  an  age  basis,  with  about  equal  num- 
bers of  boys  and  girls,  have  an  enrollment  of  about  one  hundred.  Each 
club  meets  weekly  during  the  school  year. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Farm  Camp 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Camp  was  established  in  1930  to  provide  a  further 
opportunity  for  experience,  during  a  twenty-four-hour  day,  with  preado- 
lescent  children.  The  Camp  has  held  a  six-week  season  each  summer  since 
1930.  For  several  years,  enrollment  has  been  limited  to  boys  and  girls 
aged  five  to  twelve.  Among  the  unusual  features  of  the  Camp  are  its  plan 
of  providing  for  both  boys  and  girls,  with  counselors  of  both  sexes,  and 
the  fact  that  its  staff  is  recruited  chiefly  from  among  the  staff  and  students 
of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  all  of  whom  have  had  training  in  child 
development.  Another  unusual  aspect  is  the  degree  to  which  the  children 
participate  in  camp  government  and  in  planning  their  program. 

The  Camp  is  located  on  Brooks  Lake,  on  the  border  between  Oakland 
and  Lapeer  Counties,  forty  miles  north  of  Detroit,  with  an  available  pro- 
perty of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  woods,  hills,  and  cultivated  farm  land. 

Each  season  of  the  Camp  has  profited  from  the  experience  of  previous 
ones,  and  at  the  same  time  has  added  something  to  the  Camp  program. 
In  1940,  in  its  eleventh  season,  the  Camp  had  an  enrollment  of  forty-five 
children  and  added  to  its  other  activities  a  farm  project,  intended  to  giwz 
the  campers  some  of  the  experiences  of  farm  life  of  interest  and  value  in 
childhood. 
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In  October,  1924,  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  was  four  years  old.  Coop- 
erative relationships  had  been  established  with  twenty-one  colleges  by 
that  time,  and  students  were  coming  to  the  School  for  a  term  or  a  semes- 
ter's work.  Two  nursery  schools,  one  in  the  galleries  which  had  once 
housed  the  art  collection  of  Charles  L.  Freer,  one  in  the  rooms  at  111  East 
Ferry  Avenue  which  had  formerly  housed  a  family,  were  well  started  on 
the  year's  program.  A  full-time  staff  of  twenty  was  busy  with  the  divers 
duties  of  a  Merrill-Palmer  program,  and  a  prospective  staff  member  was 
interviewing  the  Director  in  her  office. 

Two  years  had  gone  by  in  a  search  for  a  person  suitable  for  such  a 
position  as  the  Director  had  in  mind  for  the  new  staff  member,  that  of 
acting  in  a  liaison  capacity  between  the  School  and  the  homes  of  the 
Nursery  School  children,  interpreting  to  the  parents  the  findings  of  the 
staff  about  the  children  in  attendance. 

The  employment  of  a  staff  member  for  such  a  purpose — implying  that 
a  school  could  understand  children  better  if  it  understood  the  homes  from 
which  they  came — reflected  an  attitude  far  from  prevalent  among  school 
people  in  1924;  and  though  it  has  not  become  common  in  1940,  a  marked 
change  has  taken  place,  and  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  has  had  a  share  in 
this  development  of  a  closer  bond  between  families  and  schools  in  the 
interest  of  children. 

The  four  annual  reports  of  the  School  issued  up  to  1924  show  little  in 
the  way  of  an  educational  program  for  parents.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  with  the  opening  of  the  Nursery  School,  at  the  end  of  the 
School's  second  year,  parents  of  the  children  attending  had  many  con- 
tacts with  the  head  teacher,  while  Dr.  Helen  T.  WooUey,  then  of  the  staff, 
maintained  a  close  consultative  relation  with  many  of  them.  A  certain 
amount  of  advisory  service  was  thus  available  to  them  from  the  first. 

To  some  degree  the  Consultation  Center,  the  plan  for  which  is  projected 
in  the  fourth  annual  report,  may  be  regarded  as  an  outgrowth  of  Dr. 
Woolley's  work  and  experience  with  these  parents.  Though  physicians, 
educators,  and  social  workers  were  the  ones  called  in  to  discuss  the  plan, 
the  needs  of  parents  were  coming  into  view  in  this  report.  Two  significant 
statements  are  made:  The  center  was  to  be  developed  along  "educational 
rather  than  diagnostic  lines,"  and  it  was  hoped  that  "it  would  be  of  use 
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to  parents  of  normal  children  in  obtaining  a  better  insight  into  their 
children's  capacities  and  characteristics." 

Under  the  section  headed  "Cooperation  with  Outside  Agencies,"  in 
this  same  report,  a  class  of  mothers  from  the  Parent-Teacher  Association 
is  reported  as  coming  '  'from  time  to  time  to  visit  the  nursery  school  and 
watch  the  children."  To  watch  children — not  from  necessity,  to  protect 
them  from  danger,  not  for  amusement,  but  as  students  in  an  educational 
institution. 

In  the  fifth  report  the  prospective  staff  member  of  October,  1924,  is 
reported  as  an  additional  member  of  the  staff,  who  is  "to  study  the  home 
environment  and  community  contacts"  of  the  children;  and  the  Consulta- 
tion Center  reports  that  "many  of  the  children  who  have  come  just  out  of 
interest  are  the  children  of  unusually  alert  and  intelligent  parents  who 
would  like  to  have  an  estimate  on  the  child's  ability  and  advice  as  to  the 
most  valuable  educational  procedures." 

In  looking  back  with  the  perspective  that  1940  gives,  does  it  seem 
strange  that  in  its  first  five  years  such  a  school  had  given  so  little  attention 
to  the  educational  needs  of  parents?  Some  reflection  upon  the  terms  of  the 
will  under  which  the  School  was  founded,  and  upon  educational  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  the  time,  makes  it  seem  less  so.  Not  only  had  the  will 
which  brought  the  School  into  being  made  the  preparation  of  young 
women  for  parenthood  the  first  consideration;  but  also,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral neglect  of  parents  as  factors  in  the  educational  scheme.  Schools  had 
hardly  noticed  parents,  except  as  something  of  a  nuisance;  and  certainly 
not  as  people  who  might  possibly  be  educated. 

Those  who  worked  intimately  with  parents,  and  especially  the  public 
health  nurse,  knew  the  need  for  parent  education.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  began  almost  immed- 
iately to  gvfc  courses  to  public  health  nurses  and  social  workers  in  order 
to  give  them  an  understanding  of  childhood  which  would  enable  them  to 
do  a  better  job  in  helping  parents;  in  fact,  in  educating  parents.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  members  of  the  staff  were  constantly  being  called  upon  in 
these  early  years  to  speak  to  groups,  many  of  them  parent  groups,  on  some 
subject  relating  to  child  development.  But  the  term  "parent  education" 
had  not  appeared. 

The  sixth  annual  report  comes  as  a  sudden  flowering  of  the  growth  that 
had  been  taking  place  in  the  five  previous  years.  In  October,  1925,  the 
Child  Study  Association  of  America,  an  organization  which  "had  been 
working  for  over  thirty-five  years  with  parents  and  teachers,"  called  a 
nation-wide  Conference  on  Modern  Parenthood  at  Bronxville,  New  York. 
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To  quote  from  the  report  of  that  meeting :  "At  the  close  of  the  conference 
it  was  decided  to  organize  a  National  Council  of  Parental  Education  which 
should  have  a  permanent  secretary."    The  aims  of  the  Council  were  to  be: 

"To  assemble  and  make  available  research  material  for  workers  in  the  field. 
"To  form  a  clearinghouse  to  which  any  person  embarking  on  a  project  could 

find  out  whether  this  project  is  in  any  sense  covered;  to  report  plans  of 

research. 

"To  formulate  qualifications  and  training  of  workers  in  the  field  of  parental 

education  and  to  keep  informed  of  the  best  thought  on  that  subject. 
"To  collect  and  disseminate  material  other  than  on  research." 

Of  this  Council  the  Merrill-Palmer  Director  was  elected  the  first  chair- 
man, an  office  she  held  until  1937.  Thus  by  1925  parent  education — at 
that  time  cumbered  with  an  extra  syllable  and  called  "parental  education" 
— had  been  recognized,  had  a  name  and  a  status,  and  was  a  nation-wide 
movement.  It  was  also  an  essential  part  of  the  child  development  move- 
ment. The  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund  had  begun  to 
finance  projects  similar  to  the  Merrill-Palmer  project  at  Teachers  College 
of  Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
McGill  University,  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  and  had  "made  smaller  grants  to  a  nimiber  of  other  groups 
interested."  Rockefeller  "students  in  child  development"  had  been 
appointed,  and  the  National  Research  Council  had  "called  a  meeting  of 
scientists  to  formulate  a  research  program  in  this  field." 

While  these  momentous  events  were  taking  place,  the  Merrill-Palmer 
School  was  making  its  beginnings  in  this  field.  The  sixth  annual  report 
which  tells  of  these  national  events  mentions  parents  frequently.  Parents* 
meetings  are  being  held  and  special  classes  for  groups  of  mothers  have  been 
organized.  A  separate  section  is  devoted  to  "The  Merrill-Palmer  School 
Plan  for  Parental  Education."  The  ways  in  which  parents  are  being 
educated  through  contacts  with  the  Nursery  School,  and  ways  in  which 
they  might  be  educated,  are  recognized  and  listed.  The  Consultation 
Center  is  still  operating,  but  there  is  a  desire  to  get  away  from  the  treatment 
of  problem  cases  and  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  education  of  parents. 

The  seventh  annual  report  marks  other  milestones.  The  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Parental  Education  was  held  at  the 
School  in  October,  1926,  with  an  attendance  of  sixty-eight  in  addition  to 
the  Merrill-Palmer  staff.  In  April,  1927,  another  conference  was  called 
at  the  School  to  discuss  the  educational  problems  of  the  home. 

In  the  meantime  the  School  was  concerned  with  its  own  parent  educa- 
tion program.  Meetings  for  the  parents  were  attended  by  most  of  the 
staff,  and  especially  by  those  connected  with  the  Nursery  School.  Though 
the  word  "integration"  was  not  then  so  commonly  used,  integration,  both 
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of  the  staff  and  of  the  parents  whose  children  attended  the  Nursery  School, 
was  a  major  concern  of  the  School.  The  parents  represented  the  wide 
variety  of  elements  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  "the  great  middle  class." 
It  was  not  a  homogeneous  group,  lending  itself  easily  to  successful  meet- 
ings. The  members  of  the  group  did  not  know  one  another;  did  not  have 
the  same  social  interests  or  similar  backgrounds;  and  did  not  come  from 
the  same  sections  of  the  city.  They  had  one  great  interest  in  common — 
their  interest  in  their  children.  But  they  needed  to  be  amalgamated,  to 
come  together.  Sitting  around  the  festal  board  is  a  great  leavener,  and  the 
custom  developed  of  the  parents  and  staff  having  dinner  together  and 
mingling  socially  before  the  formal  meeting  of  the  evening.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  growth  of  a  oneness  of  spirit  in  the  group  of  parents, 
as  well  as  a  feeling  of  loyalty  for  the  School  which  has  lasted  through  the 
years. 

It  was  interesting  also  to  note  that  when  the  staff  had  to  think  about 
parents  and  their  needs  they  were  literally  forced  to  think  about  the  child 
as  a  whole.  Hitherto  the  child  had  been,  so  to  speak,  "divided  up" 
among  the  various  departments  of  the  School.  There  was  an  expression 
of  a  basic  necessity  when  the  Registrar,  in  searching  for  a  title  for  the  new 
staff  member  who  had  come  to  make  contacts  with  the  homes,  hit  upon 
the  phrase,  "the  tie  that  binds."  The  child  did  indeed  need  to  be  brought 
together  to  be  seen  as  a  whole  when  the  staff  began  to  work  closely  with 
parents,  and  the  staff  inevitably  took  a  step  forward  in  integration  when 
it  began  thinking  together  of  interpreting  a  child  to  his  parents.  Visits 
to  the  homes  furthered  the  understanding  and  sympathy  between  staff  and 
parents,  and  the  staff  began  to  see  what  homes  and  parents  were  like  and 
what  effect  they  had  on  the  child. 

In  the  seventh  annual  report  there  were  other  evidences  of  the  School's 
growing  concern  with  parents.  To  quote:  "A  new  service,  consultation 
during  pregnancy  for  mothers  of  Merrill-Palmer  children,  was  inaugurated 
in  February,  1927,"^ — a  service  which  was  meeting  a  need  of  the  parents 
and  also  offering  the  School  opportunities  for  studies  of  pregnancy.  In 
this  report  there  is  mentioned  as  under  way  a  booklet  for  parents,  intended 
to  explain  the  School  program  and  to  give  them  the  information  required 
for  close  and  intelligent  cooperation  with  the  School.  This  booklet,  the 
result  of  jotting  down  over  a  period  of  two  years  all  the  evidences  of  lack 
of  cooperation  from  the  parents  commented  upon  by  the  staff,  and  of  a 
desire  to  interpret  to  the  parents  something  of  the  School's  educational 
philosophy,  was  published  in  the  following  report  period. 

During  these  years  the  School  also  began  to  recognize  the  need  of  shar- 
ing with  parents  its  knowledge  of  their  children,  not  only  through  visits 
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and  personal  interviews  but  also  through  the  written  report.  The  first 
crude  gesture  along  this  line  came  early,  and  concerned  an  important  but 
not  usually  mentioned  function.  It  was  called  a  bowel  report  and  went 
home  daily  pinned  to  the  child's  coat.  The  School  later  began  to  send 
home  a  monthly  report  on  the  child's  height  and  weight,  and  some  years 
later,  a  list  of  the  Nursery  School  menus  for  the  week.  In  the  seventh 
annual  report  an  outline  for  writing  a  full  report  on  the  child  is  mentioned. 
By  this  time,  1927,  the  School  had  begun  to  send  home  a  daily  report  about 
the  child  giving  information  about  his  eating,  sleeping,  and  elimination 
during  the  day,  as  well  as  any  special  incidents, — though  the  sending  of 
such  a  report  was  said  to  be  impossible  when  it  was  first  suggested. 

And  so  the  School  moved  slowly  ahead  in  the  program  for  parents. 
Other  parents  in  the  city  had  become  more  articulate  in  their  needs,  and 
another  member  had  been  added  to  the  staff  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
for  service.  In  the  eighth  report,  covering  the  period  from  January,  1928 
to  June,  1929,  the  increased  demand  from  the  community  for  leaders  of 
parents'  study  groups  is  noted,  together  with  the  inauguration  of  a  course 
in  parent  education  for  graduate  students.  The  program  for  parents  of 
the  Nursery  School  children  had  continued  to  grow.  Evening  meetings 
were  held,  and  also  daytime  meetings  for  a  few  special  groups  concerned 
with  a  particular  aspect  of  child  care.  Another  new  service  for  parents 
was  inaugurated  at  this  time,  when  the  School  began  to  look  upon  them 
as  students  and  to  plan  for  them  a  type  of  experience  similar  to  that  offered 
the  regular  Merrill-Palmer  students.  Parents  began  to  spend  a  morning 
in  the  Nursery  School,  not  as  visitors,  but  as  student  observers,  observing 
procedures  as  the  students  themselves  observed  them. 

In  the  ninth  report  various  events  having  some  relation  to  the  parent 
education  program  are  mentioned.  A  film,  "A  Day  in  the  Merrill-Palmer 
Nursery  School,"  had  been  prepared — a  film  which  was  subsequently 
shown  over  and  over  again  in  parents'  and  other  groups,  not  only  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Nursery  School,  but  also  to  illustrate  a  philosophy  of 
education  based  on  respect  for  personality. 

Discussion  groups  of  Merrill-Palmer  parents  were  first  organized  in 
March,  1930,  and  have  been  continued  in  some  form  almost  yearly  since 
that  time.  The  consultation  service  for  pregnant  women  had  developed 
by  this  time  to  include  infancy;  and  the  School,  having  established  a 
recreational  program  for  children  leaving  the  Nursery  School,  as  well  as  a 
Merrill-Palmer  Camp  for  children  of  five  to  twelve  years,  envisaged  the 
possibility  of  studying  children  from  conception  through  adolescence.  It 
saw  also  the  need  for  developing  the  parent  education  program  to  include 
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the  parents  of  these  older  children  as  well  as  the  Nursery  School  parents, 
and  had  begun  to  give  them  a  limited  amount  of  service. 

The  community  service  in  parent  education  continued  to  grow,  and  the 
School  inaugurated  a  leadership  training  course  in  parent  education  which 
promised  to  help  in  meeting  the  growing  demand  for  this  type  of  education. 

The  tenth  report,  covering  the  years  from  1931  to  1933,  says  of  the 
program  for  parents : 

"Since  1924  there  has  been  a  growing  program  of  guidance  and  instruction 
for  parents  of  children  connected  with  the  School.  Through  various  methods 
developed  during  these  ten  years,  the  staff  has  attempted  to  give  parents  of 
children  connected  with  the  School  a  better  understanding  of  child  life  in  general 
and  their  own  children  in  particular. 

"To  the  original  group  of  families  of  nursery  school  children,  numbering 
about  fifty,  there  have  been  added  those  of  the  prenatal  and  infant  service,  started 
in  1927,  numbering  about  twenty-five,  and  those  of  the  recreational  clubs, 
organized  in  1929,  and  numbering  about  one  hundred  in  1931-1933-  In  1932- 
1933  a  beginning  was  made  toward  developing  a  unified  and  well-rounded  pro- 
gram that  would  include  the  parents  of  all  these  groups.  One  general  meeting 
was  held  in  January,  1933,  for  parents  of  these  children  ranging  from  infancy 
to  adolescence,  at  which  Dr.  Blatz  of  St.  George's  School  for  Child  Study  spoke 
on  'The  Value  of  Children's  Failures.'  The  attendance  at  this  meeting  taxed 
the  capacity  of  the  School's  largest  room.  Another  joint  meeting,  planned  for 
May,  with  Dr.  Overstreet  as  the  speaker,  had  to  be  deferred. 

"The  various  methods  used  in  the  program  for  parents  have  developed  and 
changed  from  year  to  year  and  the  emphasis  has  changed  from  time  to  time, 
but  all  have  proved  valuable.  With  many  families  the  staff  has  contacts  over 
a  considerable  period  of  years,  often  during  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  one 
or  more  children.  The  staff  members  often  come  to  know  well  both  the  father 
and  mother  and  the  children  of  the  family.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
program  has  values  and  characteristics  different  fi-om  those  of  a  program  based 
on  short-time  and  more  casual  contacts." 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  reports,  for  the  years  from  1933  to  1937,  show 
changes  in  the  personnel  concerned  with  parent  education  at  the  School. 
Larger  numbers  of  parents  were  involved  in  the  program,  and  the  practice 
of  a  yearly  six-week  institute  for  them  was  well  established.  More  work 
in  parent  education  was  available  to  students,  many  of  whom  were  com- 
ing to  the  School  preparing  to  enter  the  field  of  parent  education,  as 
others  were  preparing  to  enter  nursery-school  teaching.  The  catalogue, 
which  not  many  years  before  had  announced  no  courses  in  parent  educa- 
tion, now  listed  several,  and  a  student  could  hardly  leave  the  School 
without  being  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  work. 

The  National  Council  of  Parent  Education  had  greatly  stimulated  pro- 
jects all  over  the  country,  and  the  sponsorship  of  parent  education  as  well 
as  child  development  study  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
also  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  movement.  The  need  for  parent  education 
as  a  part  of  any  nursery-school  program  was  unquestioned.  When  Emer- 
gency Nursery  Schools,  later  called  WPA  or  Federal  Nursery  Schools, 
developed  as  part  of  the  Federal  program  during  the  depression  years. 
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parent  education  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  nursery  school .  Study  groups 
were  increasing  in  number  and  the  radio  had  begun  to  carry  programs  in 
this  field.  The  need  of  parent  education,  and,  more  important,  parents' 
awareness  of  the  need,  were  becoming  more  evident  and  articulate. 
Throughout  this  development  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  has  supplied 
through  its  staff  members  and  students  a  substantial  amount  of  leadership 
and  instruction  in  parent  education,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

During  the  years  from  1924  to  about  1937  the  program  in  parent  educa- 
tion was  expanding  rapidly,  and  the  reports  of  the  School  were  announcing 
new  undertakings.  Later  reports  tell  of  one  important  new  undertaking, 
the  development  of  a  recreational  program  for  parents  of  the  children  in 
the  Recreational  Clubs.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  recreation  from  educa- 
tion, as  it  is  difficult  to  separate  education  from  therapy,  since  they  so 
often  may  take  place  together.  Both  arc  important,  and  the  Parents* 
Recreational  Club  has  been  an  active  and  important  project  in  the  last  few 
years. 

But  the  later  reports  do  not,  on  the  whole,  tell  of  so  many  new  things 
being  done  with  our  parents.  There  is  rather  a  widening  and  perhaps 
deepening  of  the  work,  and  thereby,  we  trust,  a  strengthening. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  those  who  questioned  parent  education, 
and  who  said  that  the  mistakes  parents  made  were  due  to  their  inadequacies 
and  emotional  conflicts,  and  that  a  mental  hygiene  program  was  needed, 
rather  than  an  educational  one.  A  sound  educational  program  is  not 
without  its  mental  hygiene  aspects,  but  when  one  considers  the  research 
in  child  development  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  and  the  amount  that 
has  been  written  about  the  child,  one  hardly  sees  how  a  program  which 
seeks  to  share  with  the  parent  the  knowledge  acquired  can  be  questioned. 
Parents  are  people.  They  show  every  variation  in  behavior  that  educa- 
tors, doctors,  bankers,  lawyers,  and  bricklayers  show.  If  they  are  inade- 
quate as  people  they  will  be  inadequate  as  parents.  If  they  have  emotional 
conflicts  and  are  badly  adjusted,  they  will  adjust  badly  to  their  children, 
and  the  children,  plastic,  sensitive,  growing  organisms,  will  have  a 
serious  handicap  to  meet  very  early  in  life. 

But  mankind  on  the  whole  seems  to  profit  by  education.  A  person  learns 
something  about  a  subject  he  was  ignorant  of  before,  and  his  relation  to 
that  subject  is  more  nearly  adequate  because  of  his  learning.  Parents  learn 
something  about  childhood  and  are  thereby  better  equipped  to  carry  the 
responsibility  of  child  rearing.  "Know  thyself"  is  a  step  toward  "cure 
thyself,"  and  insofar  as  parent  education  helps  the  individual  to  an  under- 
standing of  himself,  it  may  help  to  effect  a  cure.    But  parent  education  is 
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not  primarily  for  the  parent  who  needs  therapy.    Such  a  parent  must  seek 
help  elsewhere.    Rather,  it  is  for  the  one  who  needs  to  know. 

A  change  in  emphasis  has  been  evident  in  these  later  years.  The  child 
is  now  considered  not  as  an  entity  by  himself,  but  as  an  individual  in  the 
family.  Family  relationships  and  the  process  of  growth  and  development 
become  more  important,  and  the  child's  behavior  is  seen  in  terms  of 
growth  and  human  relationships.  The  term  "education  for  home  and 
family  living"  has  come  to  have  more  meaning  for  us  than  "parent 
education." 

The  tendency  formerly  was  for  mothers  to  seek  some  answer  to  the 
question,  "How  can  I  make  my  child  behave  as  I  think  he  ought  to 
behave?"  The  idea  of  parent  domination  and  of  a  parent's  wisdom  in 
deciding  how  the  child  "ought  to  behave"  was  inherent  in  that  question. 
Parent  education  does  not  answer  that  question,  knowing  that  such 
domination  should  not  be  the  parent's  goal,  and  that  learning  does  not 
take  place  when  the  answer  is  given,  even  when  there  is  an  answer. 

Nor  is  the  problem  entirely  the  mother's  problem.  The  Merrill-Palmer 
School  has  always  included  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  in  its  plans. 
Daytime  classes  have  virtually  dropped  out  because  fathers  cannot  come 
in  the  daytime.  We  have  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  share  the 
knowledge  we  have  gained  of  children  with  the  people  who  need  it  above 
all  others,  the  parents. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  WORK  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  program  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  during  its  first  twenty  years, 
and  especially  its  extramural  program,  has  been  built  upon  a  policy  of  co- 
operation with  other  agencies.  Coming  to  the  task  of  establishing  the  new 
school  from  a  position  as  Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  and 
Home  Economics  Extension  of  Ohio  State  University,  the  Director  had 
had  experience  in  functionalizing  education  both  in  the  University  exten- 
sion program  and  in  the  Federal  Conservation  program  during  the  first 
World  War. 

The  policy  adopted  for  the  School  was  modelled  after  the  extension 
program  the  Director  had  administered,  and  involved  cooperating  with 
agencies  already  in  the  field  of  homemaking  education  and  supplementing 
and  implementing  the  work  of  such  agencies. 

This  early  policy  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time  and  in  great 
measure  accounts  for  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  School.  It  pre- 
vails even  in  the  resident  teaching,  for  Merrill-Palmer  students  come  from 
some  forty  cooperating  colleges  and  universities,  where  their  work  is 
credited  toward  their  degrees. 

The  direction  of  the  extramural  program  of  the  School,  which  has 
resulted  directly  from  the  policy  of  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  has 
been  influenced  by  the  needs  evident  in  the  community.  The  variety  of 
requests  for  service,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  School  has  had  to 
work  in  very  practical  situations,  has  kept  the  stafi"  interested  in  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  home  and  in  part  accounts  for  the  School's  concern  with  the 
total  life  of  the  family  rather  than  with  specialized  aspects  of  home  life. 

Some  of  the  first  requests  coming  to  the  School  were  for  help  in  develop- 
ing a  general  homemaking  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  Continuation 
School  girls;  from  the  American  Red  Cross  for  aid  in  developing  a  county 
program  in  nutrition;  and  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  other  agencies  for 
assistance  in  work  with  foreign  women.  From  these  and  later  requests 
developed  an  extension  program  representing  a  large  part  of  the  total 
activity  of  the  School .  Some  pieces  of  work  have  been  carried  on  as  demon- 
strations and  have  been  turned  over  to  others  when  the  demonstration  was 
completed.  The  nursery  schools  conducted  at  the  Highland  Park  High 
School  and  the  University  of  Michigan  are  notable  examples.  Other 
services,  such  as  the  extension  work  in  nutrition  and  the  program  of 
education  in  family  living,  have  been  continued. 
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Homemaking  Education 

The  first  request  for  service  coming  to  the  School  was  for  help  in 
developing  a  program  for  the  girls  in  the  Continuation  School  conducted 
by  the  Detroit  Public  Schools.  Up  to  this  time  the  homemaking  educa- 
tion offered  them  consisted  largely  of  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing.  Such 
classes  did  not  meet  the  need  of  the  girls  enrolled,  many  of  whom  were 
working,  while  others  were  already  carrying  responsibility  in  their  own 
homes.  As  a  group,  they  married  young.  In  the  fall  of  1920  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  a  member  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  staff  taught  a  demonstra- 
tion program  of  homemaking  education  in  the  Continuation  School,  with 
the  primary  aims  of  helping  the  girls  to  meet  their  immediate  problems  of 
personal  care  and  management  of  income,  and  of  developing  standards  and 
abilities  which  might  help  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  homemaking. 
A  group  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Continuation  School  observed  these 
demonstrations,  carried  on  the  program  with  other  groups,  and  eventually 
took  over  the  program. 

That  a  stimulus  to  improve  and  enlarge  elementary  home  economdcs 
was  needed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  little  experiment  soon  became 
known.  We  were  asked  for  the  mimeographed  outlines  for  the  course  and 
also  for  a  series  of  talks  at  the  Buffalo  State  Normal  Summer  School,  as 
well  as  a  series  of  classes  for  the  teachers  of  home  economics  in  Detroit. 
A  request  then  came  from  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Detroit  for  a 
similar  type  of  work  with  the  girls  in  detention  there.  This  service  was 
continued  for  many  years,  and  was  extended  to  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  Toledo  and  to  the  Madeleine  Sophie  Home  conducted  by  the 
League  of  Catholic  Women  in  Detroit.  In  the  summer  of  1922  a  Merrill- 
Palmer  staff  member  was  asked  to  go  to  New  Jersey  to  discuss  this  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  assist  in  developing  a  similar  program  in  their  State 
Schools.  This  work  with  delinquent  girls,  emphasizing  the  development 
of  a  point  of  view  and  standards  for  personal  care  and  family  participation, 
centered  around  the  experience  of  living  together  in  a  home  situation  in 
which  there  were  practical  experiences  in  homemaking  and  group  living. 

After  the  initial  experience  at  the  Continuation  School  the  possibilities 
for  developing  such  programs  became  evident,  and  opportunities  for 
further  experimentation  were  sought.  Schools  in  which  there  had  been 
no  home  economics  work  seemed  the  most  satisfactory  for  such  experi- 
ments, and  work  was  begun  with  teachers  in  the  Belleville  and  Flat  Rock 
Schools.  The  program  was  extended  the  following  year  to  the  Miller 
and  Salina  Schools  in  Fordson,  now  a  part  of  Dearborn.  In  these  schools 
we  worked  with  the  teachers,  as  we  had  in  the  Continuation  School.  The 
distance  to  Belleville  and  Flat  Rock  permitted  fewer  demonstrations  and 
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the  use  of  less  direct  methods  of  teacher  training  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible,  and  these  schools  were  therefore  dropped  in  favor  of 
the  Fordson  Schools  and  the  Catholic  parochial  schools  of  St.  Mary's  in 
Redford  and  St.  Leo's  in  Detroit. 

Other  parochial  schools  and  new  schools  in  Fordson  were  added  to  the 
experimental  group  from  time  to  time.  In  all,  the  homemaking  program 
was  conducted  in  seventeen  different  schools  in  and  around  Detroit. 

Education  for  Family  Living 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  work  in  homemaking 
education,  but  that  it  has  had  an  effect  on  education  for  home  living — the 
broader  term  now  in  use — at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  response  with  which  it  has  met.  Thus,  the  Fordson  Schools 
eventually  employed  their  own  teachers  of  homemaking;  the  publications 
issued  in  connection  with  the  program,  the  "Outline  for  Teaching  Home- 
making"  for  use  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the  later  mimeographed 
outlines,  "An  Integrated  Program  for  Education  in  Family  Living  in  the 
Elementary  Schools,"  have  been  widely  used.  In  addition,  the  publica- 
tion "Education  for  Family  Living  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,"  issued  in  connection  with  the  White  House  Conference  of  1930, 
was  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  a  Merrill-Palmer  staff  member;  papers 
dealing  with  the  program  have  been  presented  before  meetings  of  national 
and  State  home  economics  and  education  associations;  and  many  requests 
for  summer  school  teaching  have  come  to  the  School  in  connection  with 
this  work.  More  recent  developments  have  been  the  School's  organiza- 
tion of  a  group  advising  the  inclusion  of  education  for  family  living  in 
the  new  curriculum  for  secondary  schools  in  Michigan,  and  the  service  of 
a  Merrill-Palmer  staff  member  as  consultant  in  the  demonstration  com- 
munity programs  in  education  in  family  living  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education. 

The  program  of  elementary  education  in  family  living  has  been  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  for  little  had  been  done  previously  to  extend 
elementary  education  in  this  area  beyond  experiences  with  cooking  and 
sewing.  The  objective  of  the  program  has  been  to  develop  standards  and 
values  of  family  life  and  to  stimulate  in  the  individual  child  a  desire  for 
active  participation  at  home  and  for  acquisition  of  homemaking  knowl- 
edge and  skills. 

We  have  seen  such  education  as  part  of  the  child's  total  development, 
limited  neither  to  girls  nor  to  a  few  classes  in  certain  grades,  but  as  a  major 
objective  in  the  development  of  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  from  the 
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moment  they  enter  kindergarten  until  they  leave  school.  There  are  many 
activities  and  situations  in  the  school  experience  which  the  trained  teacher 
can  utilize  in  the  attainment  of  this  objective. 

Value  of  the  Community  Program  to  the  Students 

Through  their  contacts  with  community  agencies  and  the  families 
reached  by  these  agencies  the  Merrill-Palmer  students  develop  greater 
sympathy  and  imderstanding  and  are  given  a  concept  of  a  multivalent 
world.  Such  contacts  are  made  possible  through  the  School's  services  to 
the  community.  Often,  in  the  mental  testing  program  and  parent  educa- 
tion practice,  for  example,  such  contacts  are  as  useful  to  the  agency  as  to 
the  student. 

Extension  Work  in  Nutrition 

Extension  work  in  nutrition,  like  that  in  homemaking  education, 
began  in  1920,  when  the  prevalence  of  malnutrition  among  children,  owing 
in  part  to  the  high  cost  of  food  and  the  scarcity  of  certain  foods  following 
the  first  World  War,  aroused  educational  and  health  agencies  to  the  need 
of  remedial  and  educational  programs  in  nutrition.  The  work  of  the 
School  in  this  field  has  been  almost  entirely  educational. 

Training  courses  in  child  nutrition  for  public  health  nurses  and  Visiting 
Nurses  and  for  the  Detroit  Board  of  Health  nurses  were  given  first  in  1920 
and  1921.  Such  courses  have  been  almost  continuous  and  are  still  being 
given  for  nurses  in  cooperation  with  Wayne  University.  In  1920  also  was 
announced  a  plan  for  promoting  general  education  in  the  fundamentals  of 
nutrition,  through  training  elementary  school  teachers  and  supplying 
them  with  educational  materials  to  be  used  in  their  regular  classroom 
work.  The  first  of  these  nutrition  and  health  publications  was  a  "First 
Reader,"  prepared  in  1920,  and  intended  to  be  the  first  in  a  "Nutrition 
Scries,"  a  plan  later  abandoned.  This  "First  Reader"  was  in  great  demand, 
and  though  it  has  long  been  out  of  print,  requests  for  it  have  been  received 
even  in  the  past  few  years.  In  1921  was  published  an  "Outline  for  the 
Teaching  of  Nutritional  Phases  of  the  Health  Program  in  Elementary 
Grades,"  of  which  a  second  revised  printing  was  required  in  1922.  A 
third  revised  edition  published  in  1928  with  the  title  "An  Outline  for  the 
Teaching  of  Nutrition  and  Health  in  the  Elementary  Grades"  is  still  in 
demand. 

For  a  number  of  years,  beginning  in  1922,  the  School  cooperated  with 
the  Red  Cross  Educational  Health  Program  in  Wayne  County,  and  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  nutrition  phase  of  the  program.  In  1923  the 
nutrition  program  thus  carried  by  the  School  was  reaching  eleven  thous- 
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sand  children.  In  the  meantime  credit  courses  were  being  given  to  teachers 
in  county  schools,  at  the  Detroit  Teachers  College,  to  train  them  for  such 
nutrition  work  with  children  in  their  schools. 

Much  of  the  work  with  foreign  women  also  involved  instruction  in 
foods  and  nutrition. 

The  bulletins  prepared  by  the  physical  growth  staff  on  feeding  young 
children  in  nursery  schools  and  in  the  home,  published  in  1936  and  1937, 
have  done  much  to  extend  a  practical  knowledge  of  child  nutrition,  for 
they  have  been  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 

Thus,  though  the  emphasis  has  changed  with  the  years,  the  extension 
program  in  nutrition  has  been  in  some  form  continuous  throughout  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  School's  history. 

Program  with  Foreign  Groups 

A  school  for  education  in  home  and  family  life  founded  in  Detroit,  a 
city  having  a  large  foreign  population,  is  bound  to  be  concerned  to  some 
degree  with  the  family  life  of  so  large  a  sector  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  functions,  and  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  did,  in  fact, 
recognize  such  a  responsibility  from  the  beginning.  In  the  first  report 
(1920)  of  the  School,  appears  this  statement:  "The  Americanization  of 
foreign  women  seems  at  present  an  unsolved  problem,  though  its  impor- 
tance is  generally  recognized.  In  order  to  study  the  possibilities  of  reach- 
ing them  through  home  training,  an  experimental  class  with  the  foreign 
workers  of  the  International  Institute,  comprising  approximately  seven 
nationalities,  has  been  conducted.  The  first  phase  of  the  study  has  been 
along  nutrition  lines." 

The  work  was  continued  in  1921,  when  a  Merrill-Palmer  staff  member 
conducted  classes  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  women  of  Greek,  French,  Belgian, 
Armenian,  and  Mexican  nationalities.  During  the  summer  of  1922  a 
laboratory  kitchen  was  equipped  at  the  new  headquarters  of  the  School, 
and  here  two  classes  were  begun  in  October,  one  of  Bulgarian  women  who 
spoke  no  English  and  were  taught  through  an  interpreter,  one  a  mixed 
group  who  understood  English  fairly  well.  Instruction  was  given  in 
American  food  and  diet  customs  and  table  service,  and  illustrated  by 
simple  meals  prepared  and  served  by  the  women. 

A  survey  of  Italian  dietaries  was  made  by  a  staff  member  in  May,  1922, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Visiting  Housekeeper  Association,  through  per- 
sonal visits  made  in  company  with  an  interpreter.  Twelve  families  were 
studied,  and  data  were  collected  on  the  amount,  kinds,  and  food  values  of 
the  food  purchased  and  served.    Recipes  for  Italian  dishes,  in  request  by 
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dietitians  dealing  with  Italian  patients,  were  also  collected.  During  this 
year  demonstration  lessons  in  homemaking  were  given  to  groups  of 
Italian  women. 

Following  the  coming  to  the  School  in  1924  of  a  staff  member  who  took 
charge  of  the  work  with  foreign  groups,  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  number 
of  nationalities  reached,  and  the  number  of  agencies  with  which  the  School 
cooperated  in  such  work  all  increased.  The  opening  in  the  fall  of  1927  of 
special  quarters  for  the  work  in  the  basement  of  111  East  Ferry,  including 
a  well-equipped  kitchen,  pantry,  and  combination  living  and  dining  room, 
greatly  facilitated  the  work,  and  also  provided  a  meeting  place  for  such 
groups  as  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Cosmopolitan  Club, 
through  which  further  contacts  were  made.  During  1928-9,  when  the 
work  was  at  its  peak,  contacts  were  made  with  over  five  hundred  persons 
of  fifteen  different  nationalities. 

The  results  of  five  years'  work  with  foreign  women  were  given  wider 
usefulness  with  the  publication  by  the  School  in  1931  of  "Old  World 
Foods  for  New  World  Families,"  by  Lelia  M.  McGuire.  This  74-pagc 
handbook  contained  material  on  the  food  materials,  menus,  and  recipes 
of  twelve  different  nationalities,  compiled  with  the  assistance  of  the 
International  Institute  and  members  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Women's  Club. 
Introductions  to  the  twelve  sections,  dealing  with  the  foods  of  Armenia, 
Bulgaria,  Croatia,  England,  Finland,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Mexico, 
Roimiania,  Russia,  and  Syria,  were  contributed  by  women  of  the  nation- 
alities represented.  An  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  of  the  handbooks  has 
been  exhausted.  Owing  to  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  foreign 
foods  published  since  the  handbook  was  made  available,  it  will  not  be 
reprinted. 

Another  project  in  this  field,  a  survey  of  nationality  groups  in  the  United 
States,  including  a  description  of  their  European  backgroimds  and  their 
history  and  achievements  after  coming  to  America,  was  undertaken  by 
Miss  Lois  Rankin  in  1929,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Library  and  the  Merrill-Palmer  School.  Though  the  material  was  in 
nearly  final  form  in  October,  1934,  when  Miss  Rankin  died,  much  of  it 
became  out  of  date  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  when  a  publisher 
was  being  sought,  while,  at  the  same  time,  other  books  of  a  similar  nature 
were  published.  However,  the  sections  dealing  with  the  history  of 
twelve  groups  in  Detroit — Bulgarians  and  Macedonians,  Finns,  Greeks, 
Hungarians,  Italians,  Jugoslavs,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Roumanians,  Rus- 
sians, Syrians,  and  Ukrainians — ^wcrc  published  in  the  Spring  Number, 
1939,  of  the  Michigan  History  Magazine.    Reprints  of  this  issue,  which  was 
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devoted  entirely  to  these  papers,  were  made  and  are  available  from  the 
School. 

Two  courses  in  foreign  foods,  one  for  home  economics  teachers  given 
through  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  one  for  home  economics 
students  of  Wayne  University,  were  given  in  1933  and  1934,  and  were 
reported  as  opening  up,  for  both  teachers  and  students,  new  avenues  of 
awareness  of  the  contributions  of  foreign  groups  to  American  cultural 
patterns. 

Except  for  assistance  to  the  International  Center  in  connection  with 
their  annual  Old  World  Market,  there  has  been  little  work  with  foreign 
groups  since  1934. 

A  summary  of  the  program  carried  on,  showing  the  foreign  groups  and 
the  cooperating  agencies  involved  from  1926  to  1934,  follows : 
Work  with  Forbion  Groups  1926-1934 


tonalities  Represented 

Cooperating  Agencies 

in  Classes 

Armenian 

American  Red  Cross 

Bulgarian 

Dubois  Health  Center 

Croatian 

Hamtramck  Public  Schools 

English 

International  Institute 

Finnish 

(later  called  International  Center) 

French 

Neighborhood  House 

Galician 

North  End  Clinic 

German 

Synagesia  Club 

Greek 

United  Jewish  Charities 

Hungarian 

Wayne  University 

Italian 

Women's  Cosmopolitan  Club 

Jewish 

Y.W.C.A.  (Central  Branch) 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Russian 

Scottish 

Syrian 

Ukrainian 

Other  Extension  Programs 

Many  other  aspects  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  program,  of  a  less  continuous 
nature  than  the  programs  previously  reported,  have  extended  the  useful- 
ness of  the  School  far  beyond  its  own  walls.  These  include  lectures  and 
talks  given  by  sta£f  members,  and  the  leadership  they  have  given  for 
study  groups  and  classes  in  the  city  at  the  request  of  many  community 
institutions  and  agencies;  the  many  visitors  and  guests  for  whom  the 
School  has  served,  since  1922,  as  a  demonstration  of  new  educational 
projects  and  procedures;  the  conferences,  many  of  a  national  character, 
held  at  the  School,  of  which  the  Home  Problems  Conference  of  April, 
1927,  and  the  Conference  on  Familial  Relations  of  December,  1928  spon- 
sored by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and  the  National  Research 
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Council,  arc  important  examples;  the  educational  institutes  for  various 
groups,  of  which  the  recent  week-long  sessions  concerned  with  child 
development  and  family  life,  for  groups  of  mothers  selected  and  sent  to  the 
School  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  may  be  cited;  the  development  of  the 
College  Women's  Volunteer  Service,  bringing  together  volunteer  workers 
and  community  agencies  and  institutions,  to  their  mutual  benefit;  publi- 
cations, of  both  research  and  a  more  general  character;  exhibits  sent  to  the 
meetings  of  educational  and  professional  societies;  and  participation  in 
the  programs  of  various  professional  societies  by  staff  members,  both  in 
connection  with  their  meetings  and  as  members  of  their  governing  boards. 
Some  account  must  be  given  also  of  the  extension  services  for  children, 
some  discontinued,  others  still  active. 

The  closed  services  are:  The  Consultation  Center y  established  at  the  School 
early  in  1924  as  a  community  child  guidance  service  where  parents, 
pediatricians,  and  child-caring  agencies  might  bring  children  for  help 
with  emotional  or  behavior  difficulties,  nervous  habits,  physical  problems, 
or  educational  guidance.  The  center  examined  over  one  hundred  children 
a  year  during  its  four  years  of  service.  An  important  aspect  of  the  work 
was  the  mental  testing  of  young  children  who  were  being  considered  for 
adoption.  The  center  was  discontinued  in  the  fall  of  1927  when  its  pur- 
pose as  a  demonstration  of  this  work  in  the  city  had  been  accomplished. 
The  cooperative  Child  Guidance  Clinic  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  and 
Children's  Hospital  now  carries  on  a  similar  program. 

The  Nursery  School  Demonstrations  of  the  School  included  those  at  High- 
land Park  High  School  (1924-7),  the  University  of  Michigan  (1925-9), 
and  the  Garfield  School,  Detroit  (1928-31),  and  were  planned  to  show 
the  use  of  the  nursery  school  as  a  training  center  in  child  development  for 
students  in  the  high  school,  the  university,  and  the  elementary  school, 
respectively. 

Active  extension  services  for  children  arc  the  religious  education  pro- 
gram for  young  children,  begun  in  1930,  and  the  Merrill-Palmer  Children's 
Hospital  Clinic,  established  in  1931. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  first  twenty  years  of  the  School's  history  might  well  be  pictured  in 
terms  of  the  development  of  its  library.  Such  a  picture  would  show  a 
strong  contrast  between  the  poverty  of  suitable  reading  materials  in  1922 
and  the  situation  in  1940,  when  rigorous  selection  of  books  and  an  annual 
culling  of  those  on  the  shelves  are  necessary. 

The  first  group  of  Merrill-Palmer  students,  as  one  of  them  has  said, 
pored  night  after  night  over  "The  Biography  of  a  Baby,"  by  Milliccnt 
Shinn;  not  because  it  deserved  so  much  time  and  attention,  but  because  it 
was  the  first  book  to  approach  child  development  from  the  new  point  of 
view,  showing  the  child  as  a  total  being,  and  at  that  time  was  the  only 
such  book  to  be  had.  In  1940,  by  contrast,  one  of  the  regular  tasks  of  the 
Library  Committee  is  to  see  that  the  limited  shelf  space  available  is  used 
to  the  best  advantage  for  the  latest  editions  and  the  best  among  the  many 
books  dealing  exhaustively  and  specifically  with  all  phases  of  child 
development  and  family  life. 

The  typical  book  of  earlier  years  dealt  with  the  physical  or  mental  or 
social  nature  of  the  child,  and  often  with  aberrations  from  the  normal. 
The  typical  book  of  the  present  deals  with  all  these  aspects  of  normal  child 
development,  and,  emulating  the  child  himself,  attempts  to  integrate 
them  into  a  whole. 

Another  contrast  is  the  degree  of  professionalism  in  the  literature  which 
has  grown  up  in  this  field,  as  distinguished  from  the  situation  in  earlier 
years.  The  earlier  book  was  usually  either  the  specialized  product  of  a 
specialist  in  nutrition,  psychology,  and  the  like,  or  of  a  mother  writing 
on  the  basis  of  her  observations  of  a  single  child.  The  book  of  1940  is 
usually  the  product  of  one  or  more  authors  dealing  with  child  development 
as  such,  though  collaborators  in  such  an  effort  may  each  represent  also 
some  specialty  in  this  integrated  field. 

To  suggest  the  stupendous  growth  of  the  literature  and  the  changes 
wrought  in  the  eighteen  years  since  students  first  began  to  use  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  Library,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  contrast  the  first  mainstay  of 
their  reading,  "The  Biography  of  a  Baby,"  with  the  monumental  "Atlas 
of  Infant  Behavior,"  by  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  and  his  associates,  published  in 
1934,  and  with  the  present  availability  of  such  periodicals  as  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Child  Developnent  Abstracts  and  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs, 
which  attempt  to  keep  abreast  of  the  tide  of  scientific  research  in  this  field. 
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Another  contrast  may  be  cited.  In  1922  Merrill-Palmer  students  had 
no  special  library  facilities  at  the  School,  and  there  was  no  librarian. 
Since  1934  a  spacious  open-shelf  library  has  been  available  to  students,  and 
since  1935  a  full-time  Librarian  has  been  on  duty. 

In  the  decade  between  1929  and  1939  the  nimibcr  of  volumes  in  the 
Library  more  than  doubled,  from  about  three  thousand  to  over  six  thou- 
sand. These  years  were  marked  also  by  the  classification  of  the  Library 
into  several  different  collections,  according  to  the  various  services  of  the 
School.  Of  these  collections  the  George  L.  Canfield  Memorial  Library  of 
books  for  recreational  reading,  established  by  the  Merrill-Palmer  Corpora- 
tion in  1929  in  memory  of  a  former  Secretary  and  Trustee,  should  be 
especially  noted. 

By  May,  1940,  the  Library,  besides  about  one  hundred  periodicals,  had 
the  following  collections: 

Volumes 

General  Reference  and  Extension  5142 
Canfield  Memorial  Library  386 

(begun  1929) 
Recreational  Clubs  Library  451 

(begun  1930) 
Advisory  Service  Library  102 

(begun  1932) 
Nursery  School  Library  189 

Total  6270 


RESEARCH  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
1921—1940 

The  Mcrrill-Palmcr  School  came  into  existence  in  1920  at  the  end  of  a 
decade  characterized  by  a  heightened  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  children  and  their  growth  and  development. 
Though  the  terms  of  the  will  under  which  the  School  was  founded  made 
education  its  central  purpose,  the  educational  program  has  been  accom- 
panied continuously  by  a  certain  amount  of  research,  at  first  as  a  necessity 
in  a  field  still  at  the  beginning  of  its  development,  and  later  as  a  desirable 
complement  to  the  conduct  of  a  vital  experimental  program  with  stud- 
ents, children,  and  parents. 

Cooperation  among  the  specialists  making  up  the  staff  of  the  School, 
both  in  instruction  and  in  research,  was  facilitated  by  the  independence, 
flexibility,  and  relative  smallness  of  the  organization.  The  ability  of 
staff  members  representing  such  fields  as  nutrition,  medicine,  psychology, 
education,  social  and  health  work,  and  home  economics  to  work  together, 
each  attempting  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  others,  developed 
gradually.  By  1926  a  Research  Committee  had  been  set  up,  with  members 
representing  the  different  subject-matter  fields,  to  formulate  policies, 
inform  the  staff  about  research  in  progress,  establish  standards,  and  point 
out  needed  research.  As  a  matter  of  actual  practice,  studies  of  children 
were  at  no  time  carried  out  independently  by  the  various  specialists,  for 
each  study  received  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  all  members  of  the 
committee.  Later,  specialists  in  the  various  disciplines  cooperated  actively 
in  research  projects. 

Research  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  began  in  1921  with  the  coming 
to  the  staff  of  Dr.  Helen  Thompson  WooUey,  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  psychological  unit  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  Dr.  Woolley 
was  one  of  the  few  persons  in  the  country  at  that  time  who  had  made 
experimental  studies  of  the  mental  development  of  children.  During  her 
first  year  at  the  School  she  worked  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cleveland,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  on  the  stand- 
ardization of  four  performance  tests  based  on  the  use  of  Montessori  appar- 
atus. This  first  study  was  the  beginning  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  perform- 
ance tests,  on  which  Miss  Rachel  Stutsman  began  work  in  the  fall  of  1922 
as  the  first  research  fellow  of  the  School,  and  from  which  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  Scale  of  Mental  Tests  was  developed. 
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The  data  on  physical  and  mental  growth  accumulated  at  the  School 
have  their  origin  in  the  routine  service  records  kept  from  the  time  the 
Nursery  School  was  opened.  They  included  records  of  the  medical  exam- 
ination given  to  each  child  before  entrance,  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
health  and  growth  of  the  child;  the  results  of  urinalyses  and  blood  counts; 
monthly  measurements  of  height  and  weight;  records  of  food,  sleep,  and 
elimination,  both  at  home  and  at  school;  and  records  of  mental  tests  and 
personality  development. 

Questions  constantly  arose  in  connection  with  such  measurements  and 
records  and  the  growth  and  development  of  children  which  they  repre- 
sented. Thus  the  Nursery  School  provided  not  only  the  opportunity  but 
also  the  impetus  for  studies  which  would  answer  some  of  these  questions. 
The  procedures  and  techniques  of  measuring  children  were  studied,  a 
method  was  standardized,  and  a  measuring  board  was  devised.  As  meas- 
urements of  various  kinds  were  compared  with  existing  standards,  a  need 
of  establishing  norms  for  nursery-school  children  was  demonstrated. 
Again,  the  mental  measurement  of  the  children,  at  first  with  the  Stanford 
Revision  of  the  Binet  test,  supplemented  with  the  performance  tests 
developed  at  the  School,  showed  the  need  for  a  non-verbal  type  of  test,  of 
greater  range  and  variety,  adapted  to  young  children.  These  needs  led  to 
the  development  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  Standards  of  Physical  and  Mental 
Growth  and  the  Merrill-Palmer  Scale  of  Mental  Tests. 

In  connection  with  observations  of  the  personality  development  of  the 
Children  in  the  Nursery  School,  a  field  in  which  little  or  no  material 
existed  at  that  time.  Dr.  Woolley  published  in  1922  a  study  entitled 
"Personality  Studies  of  Three- Year-Olds,"  the  first  of  a  number  of  reports 
on  the  study  and  measurement  of  the  personality  development  of  young 
children  published  from  the  School. 

Of  the  many  records  on  the  growth  and  development  of  children 
accumulated  since  1922,  many  which  have  proved  to  be  unsuitable  for 
research  purposes  have  nevertheless  been  of  great  value  in  the  teaching 
and  service  programs  of  the  School;  while  those  available  for  research 
purposes  have  provided  data  for  cross-sectional  studies  of  physical  and 
mental  growth  and  also  for  studies  of  developmental  trends  in  growth. 

Nutrition  Research  Laboratories 

Influences  from  outside  the  School  also  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  research  program.  As  a  cooperative  undertaking,  the  Nutrition 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  and  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  Michigan  were  established  in  1923,  with  Dr.  Icic  G.  Macy  as 
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director.  In  these  laboratories  an  extensive  series  of  investigations  of 
"the  production,  secretion,  and  composition  of  human  milk"  and  of 
"the  metabolism  of  women,  particularly  during  their  reproductive  cycle" ^ 
was  carried  on. 

With  the  establishment  of  these  laboratories  began  the  association  of 
Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  with  the  School,  as 
consultant  in  nutrition,  an  association  which  continued  until  1935. 

The  Nutrition  Research  Laboratories,  connected  with  the  School  for 
the  eight  years  from  1923  to  1931,  were  in  the  latter  year  taken  over  by 
the  Children's  Fund  of  Michigan. 

Dental  Studies 

Research  into  problems  associated  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  teeth  and  dental  arches  was  begun  at  the  School  in  1924,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Lewis,  with  the  Nursery  School  children  as 
subjects.  Over  a  period  of  years  Dr.  Ira  A.  Lehman  collaborated  in  the 
studies.  By  means  of  dental  casts.  X-ray  records,  and  records  of  observa- 
tions, the  process  of  dental  growth  and  development  has  been  studied  from 
the  time  the  deciduous  dentition  was  complete  until  the  young  adult 
dentition  was  in  place.  When  the  study  is  completed  over  fifty  complete 
series  of  records  will  be  available.  Important  findings  concerning  the 
dimensional  growth  of  the  dental  arches  and  developmental  changes  in 
the  teeth  and  dental  arches  have  resulted  from  the  study. 

The  initial  study  of  "dental  orthopaedic  growth,"  begun  in  1924,  was 
completed  in  1929.  In  1930  the  work  was  extended  and  enlarged  under  a 
grant  from  the  Children's  Fund  of  Michigan.  The  study  will  be  termin- 
ated in  1941,  or  as  soon  as  the  records  of  the  few  remaining  children  of  the 
original  group  are  completed. 

The  findings  of  the  study  have  been  reported  from  time  to  time  before 
dental  and  other  scientific  societies,  and  published  in  professional  journals. 

Grosse  He  Study 

From  1924  to  1929  a  community  nutrition  investigation  was  conducted 
in  the  island  community  of  Grosse  He,  located  in  the  Detroit  River  fifteen 
miles  from  Detroit.  The  investigation  was  directed  by  Dr.  Icie  G.  Macy 
and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Wilson,  with  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  as  consultant.  The 
study  attempted  to  determine  the  factors  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  children  in  a  community  having  good  health  conditions. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Detroit  Creamery,  which  provided  a  standard 
milk  supply  during  the  experiment,  it  was  possible  to  study  the  "quantity 

^Ctlhcttd  Pmhlicatiuu,  Icie  G.  Macy  and  Associates,  1919-1939.    Detroit:   Brownell  Lithograph  Company,  1939.   364  pp. 
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and  quality  of  milk  desirable  for  the  promotion  of  maximum  growth  and 
development  in  children  of  preschool  and  school  age."* 

Merrill-Palmer  Scale  of  Mental  Tests 

As  already  stated,  work  on  the  Merrill-Palmer  Scale  of  Mental  Tests 
was  begun  in  1922  by  Miss  Rachel  Stutsman.  A  preliminary  report  was 
published  in  1926  as  the  first  publication  in  the  Genetic  Psychology  Mon- 
ographs series,  with  the  title  Performance  Tests  for  Children  of  Preschool  Age. 
The  final  results  of  this  careful  research  carried  on  over  a  period  of  eight 
years  were  published  in  book  form  in  1931  with  the  title  Mental  Measure- 
ment of  Preschool  Children.  The  Merrill-Palmer  Scale  of  Mental  Tests  has 
filled  a  real  need  in  the  study  of  the  mental  growth  of  preschool  children 
and  has  been  used  extensively  throughout  the  United  States  and  also  in 
foreign  countries.  The  test  has  been  standardized  for  English  children 
by  Miss  Hilda  Bristol,  a  former  Merrill-Palmer  student,  and  is  now  being 
standardized  on  South  African  children. 

Posture  Studies 

A  study  of  the  posture  of  preschool  children  was  begun  at  the  School  in 
1924,  when  Miss  Helen  King  became  a  consultant  in  physiotherapy,  and 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Because  of  the  relatively  high  incidence 
of  poor  posture  in  late  childhood  and  adolescence  it  appeared  desirable  to 
study  preschool  children  in  order  to  determine  if  possible  the  beginning 
of  postural  defects  and  to  take  measures  to  prevent  their  occurrence. 
Since  there  were  no  adequate  devices  for  studying  posture,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  observe  children.  The  next  step  was  the  development  of  a  photo- 
graphic method  of  recording  the  posture  of  preschool  children.  A  method 
of  studying  footprints  was  also  devised.  From  a  rather  intensive  study  of 
posture  it  appears  that  any  method  of  objectively  measuring  posture  so  far 
considered  has  only  limited  value,  owing  to  the  dynamic  nature  of  body 
balance  and  the  multiplicity  of  factors  influencing  it.  The  recording  of 
posture  by  the  photographic  method  has  been  continued,  however,  as  a 
part  of  the  longitudinal  study  of  the  growth  of  children. 

Activity  Study 

An  observational  method  of  studying  activity  in  preschool  children  was 
developed  in  1927.  The  type  and  degree  of  activity  were  recorded  for 
every  half  minute  of  a  three-hour  observation  period.  Later,  short  time 
periods  were  substituted  as  the  unit  of  measure,  and  finally  a  rating  scale 
was  found  to  yield  data  as  reliable  as  those  resulting  from  either  of  the 
two  previous  methods.    The  percentile  tables  for  activity  published  in  the 

*Fiftk  Ammsl  Itftrt,  MerrUl-Palmer  School,  1924,  p.  30. 
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Merrill-Palmer  Standards  arc  based  on  data  accumulated  by  the  first  method 
of  measurement. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Standards 

By  1930  sufficient  data  had  been  accumulated  to  compile  standards  of 
physical  and  mental  growth.  Accordingly,  in  that  year  the  results  of  one 
of  the  major  research  projects  of  the  School  were  published  under  the  title 
The  Merrill-Palmer  Standards  of  Physical  and  Mental  Growth.  The  norms 
for  physical  growth,  intelligence,  personality,  activity,  sleep,  food  intake, 
time  required  to  eat  lunch,  and  causes  of  absence  were  given  in  percentile 
tables,  in  order  to  make  the  various  measurements  comparable,  and  also  to 
make  them  comprehensible  and  meaningful  to  parents  and  teachers.  With 
the  development  of  these  norms  it  was  possible  for  the  first  time  at  the 
School  to  put  together  all  available  measurements  of  a  child.  A  single 
sheet  called  the  Biogram,  on  which  could  be  recorded  graphically  all  per- 
centile ratings,  was  devised,  and  represented  the  first  attempt  to  integrate 
all  the  data  available  for  a  single  child. 

Study  of  the  Religious  Education  of  Young  Children 

In  the  same  year,  1930,  a  study  of  the  religious  education  of  young 
children  was  begun  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Committee  on 
Religious  Education  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  St.  Joseph's  Church  of 
Detroit.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  study  subject  matter  and 
methods  in  the  religious  education  of  young  children.  The  national 
project  was  discontinued  in  1933,  but  the  School  has  continued  the  local 
project,  with  less  emphasis  on  the  research  aspect,  to  the  present  time, 
in  cooperation  with  St.  Joseph's  Church.  Though  at  one  time  children 
aged  from  two  and  one-half  to  ten  years  were  enrolled,  the  project  was 
again  limited  to  preschool  children  in  the  fall  of  1936.  At  that  time 
another  preschool  group  was  organized  at  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Studies  of  Food  for  Young  Children 

With  the  development  in  1930  of  a  special  laboratory  kitchen  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Nursery  School  lunch,  it  was  possible  to  experiment 
jfurther  with  menu  planning  and  recipes  for  young  children,  a  project 
begun  in  1924.  The  accumulation  of  standardized  recipes  enabled  Miss 
Mary  E.  Sweeny  to  collaborate  with  Miss  Charlotte  Chatfield  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  publication,  in  1932,  of  a 
bulletin  entitled  Midday  Meals  for  Preschool  Children  in  Day  Nurseries  and 
Nursery  Schools.  In  1935  a  grant  from  the  Irradiated  Evaporated  Milk 
Institute  facilitated  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  bulletin  based 
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on  more  than  ten  years*  experience  in  planning,  preparing,  and  serving 
meals  for  young  children.  This  bulletin.  How  to  Feed  Children  in  Nursery 
Schools,  appears  to  have  met  a  real  need,  for  there  has  been  a  continuous 
demand  for  it  from  nursery  schools,  day  nurseries,  and  public  welfare 
groups,  including  the  WPA  Nursery  Schools.  A  second  bulletin,  How  to 
Feed  Young  Children  in  the  Home,  was  published  in  1937,  again  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Irradiated  Evaporated  Milk  Institute,  in  response  to 
requests  from  parents  of  the  Nursery  School  children  for  help  in  feeding 
their  children  at  home.    More  than  100,000  copies  have  been  distributed. 

Studies  of  Personality  Development 

Since  the  Nursery  School  was  opened,  interest  in  the  development  of 
personality  in  children  has  been  continuous,  and  records  of  some  kind 
have  been  kept  from  the  first.  Mrs.  Woolley  published  several  studies 
based  on  observations.  Dr.  Stutsman  devised  a  species  of  rating  scale  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  Merrill-Palmer  mental  test,  and  later,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  of  her  students,  developed  a  rating  scale  for  the 
measurement  of  personality  traits  in  young  children.  In  1929,  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Leone  Chesire,  a  statistician  on  the  staff.  Dr.  Stutsman 
developed  a  series  of  eight  rating  scales  (to  which  a  ninth  was  added  later), 
according  to  Thurstone's  method  of  scaling  attitudes.  These  scales  have 
gone  through  several  revisions  and  norms  have  been  published  for  both 
preschool  and  older  children.  They  have  been  used  with  both  Nursery 
School  and  Recreational  Clubs  children  at  the  School  since  1929,  and  have 
made  it  possible  to  record  personality  development  over  a  period  of 
years.  A  study  describing  the  development  and  use  of  the  scales,  and 
giving  percentiles,  was  published  in  1938. 

Using  the  same  scaling  method,  Mrs.  Seraphine  Seltzer  developed  two 
rating  scales  for  measuring  singing  and  rhythmic  development  in  pre- 
school children. 

Studies  of  Infancy  and  Later  Childhood 

Soon  after  it  was  established  in  1927,  the  Prenatal  and  Infancy  Service 
began  to  contribute  data  to  the  cumulative  records,  for  many  of  the  infants 
enrolled  later  entered  the  Nursery  School.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  Recreational  Clubs  in  1929,  enrolling  children  who  had  formerly 
attended  the  Nursery  School,  it  became  possible  to  continue  the  physical 
and  mental  measurements  of  these  children  beyond  the  preschool  age. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  brief  studies  were  made  of  the  home  activities, 
recreational  interests,  and  development  of  leadership  in  these  older  child- 
ren. Posture  records  of  the  club  children  were  used  along  with  those  of 
the  Nursery  School  children  in  an  attempt  to  set  up  an  objective  method 
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of  rating  posture.  Soon  after  the  club  program  was  started,  Mrs.  Elise 
Hatt  Campbell  began  a  study  of  the  social-sex  development  of  children, 
using  a  specially  devised  scale  and  analyzing  the  data  by  age  groups.  The 
results  were  published  in  1939  in  the  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs 
scries. 

Longitudinal  Study  of  Growth 

An  important  factor  in  the  research  program  of  the  School  was  the  sus- 
tained interest  over  a  period  of  years  of  Mr.  Lawrence  K.  Frank.  Seeing 
in  the  program  the  possibility  of  integrated  longitudinal  studies  of  growth, 
he  was  influential  in  giving  several  special  grants  to  the  School  from 
foundations  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  not  only  made  possible 
financial  assistance,  but  also  gave  generously  of  his  time  in  conferring  with 
the  staff  and  initiating  new  approaches  to  the  study  of  child  development. 
Through  his  help  a  study  was  made  of  the  records  of  one  child  from  the 
time  of  her  entrance  to  the  Nursery  School  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months 
until  she  was  eight  years  old,  in  order  to  present  an  integrated  picture  of 
her  development.  This  study  led  to  a  critical  analysis  of  the  cumulative 
records  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  children. 

Research  Objectives  Committee 

In  1935  a  Research  Objectives  Committee  was  formed  to  consider  the 
general  research  program  of  the  School  and  to  examine  the  records  accum- 
ulated since  1922  with  a  view  to  planning  for  the  future.  Because  of  the 
extensive  new  research  program  begun  in  1932  in  connection  with  the 
Advisory  Service,  which  made  heavy  demands  upon  the  time  of  many 
staff  members,  it  was  necessary  to  discontinue  some  of  the  records  kept 
on  the  children.  Accordingly,  records  for  research  purposes  were  con- 
tinued only  on  a  small  group  of  children  for  whom  there  were  continuous 
records  beginning  at  birth. 

Community  Studies 

During  1935-7  the  School  cooperated  in  two  community  studies,  one 
a  study  of  the  home  backgrounds  of  children  in  WPA  Nursery  Schools  in 
Detroit,  the  other  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  club  programs  in  a  settle- 
ment, published  in  1938  with  the  title  Gauging  Group  Work:  An  Evaluation 
of  a  Settlement  Boys'  Work  Program.  Both  surveys  made  use  of  the  services 
of  NY  A  young  people. 

Research  Program  of  the  Advisory  Service 

The  studies  made  in  connection  with  the  Advisory  Service  have  con- 
stituted the  major  research  since  1932.    Under  a  five-year  grant  from^thc 
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General  Education  Board  a  program  was  set  up  (1)  **to  furnish  a  consulta- 
tion center  where  women  who  are  attending  or  have  attended  college  may 
come  for  advice  in  personal,  family,  and  professional  problems"  and  (2) 
**to  ascertain  how  well  and  how  far  the  college  education  of  women  is 
fitting  them  to  meet  life  under  contemporary  conditions.*'* 

From  the  large  number  of  women  who  came  to  the  Service  for  consulta- 
tion, one  hundred  who  met  certain  criteria  were  selected  as  research  cases. 
Intensive  case  histories  of  these  women  were  built  up  through  interviews, 
supplemented  by  the  results  of  objective  tests  and  medical  examinations. 
Additional  data  were  contributed  by  the  Prenatal  and  Infant  Service.  At 
no  time,  however,  was  a  woman  considered  only  as  a  research  case;  she 
was  always  given  whatever  service  she  sought  from  the  School. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Advisory  Service  has  been  directed  by  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Foster.  Certain  staflF  members  of  the  School  have  devoted  full 
time  and  others  part  time  to  the  Service,  and  the  research  program  has 
also  been  furthered  by  the  assistance  of  several  research  fellows. 

A  report  of  the  study  of  the  problems  of  college-educated  women  has 
been  completed  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  published  during  the  coming 
year.  The  data  have  been  analyzed  to  show  the  range  of  such  problems, 
the  areas  in  which  they  occur,  the  importance  of  certain  problems,  and  the 
significance  of  the  findings  for  the  education  of  women. 

Another  study  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  publication,  based  on  an 
analysis  of  twenty-five  of  the  research  cases,  investigates  the  persistence 
and  fluctuation  of  personality  traits  and  attitudes  from  childhood  to 
adulthood.  A  third  study  nearing  completion  has  been  given  the  tentative 
title  ''Education  and  Marital  Happiness.'* 

Reports  of  several  studies  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Advisory 
Service  staff  have  been  presented  at  various  universities  as  theses  for 
advanced  degrees. 

Student  Research 

Research  has  also  held  a  position  of  importance  in  the  student  program. 
From  time  to  time  students  have  carried  on  individual  research  projects, 
some  of  which  have  served  as  thesis  material  elsewhere,  since  the  School 
docs  not  grant  degrees.  The  number  of  such  student  projects  has  varied 
with  changes  in  the  emphasis  of  the  student  program.  The  peak  years  for 
such  studies  were  1928  and  1929.  Between  1935  and  1938,  when  the  stud- 
ent program  was  undergoing  reorganization,  there  was  no  student  research. 
As  part  of  the  experimentation  in  methods  of  teaching  child  development 
to  graduate  students  in  1938-9,  virtually  all  the  advanced  students  carried 
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on  a  small  study  in  connection  with  their  work  in  physical  growth. 
Sixty  student  research  projects  have  been  reported  since  1926.  Nine  were 
used  as  theses  for  the  Master's  degree;  and  one  student  began  work  on  a 
problem  which  she  later  developed  into  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  Four  staff  members  also  carried  on  research  at  the  School  for  their 
Master's  degrees,  and  one  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

As  a  research  fellow,  Miss  Elizabeth  Nelson  carried  on  in  1931-2  a 
study  reported  under  the  title  "A  Study  of  the  Physical  and  Social  Effects 
of  Economic  Dependency  in  Twenty-five  Families  Dependent  upon  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  City  of  Detroit." 

Contributions  of  Research  Data 

From  time  to  time  the  School  has  contributed  such  materials  as  X-rays, 
sleep  records,  children's  paintings,  and  physiological  records  to  persons 
in  other  institutions  who  sought  additional  data  for  studies  in  progress. 

Publications 

The  research  publications  of  the  School  arc  included  in  the  total  list  of 
publications  presented  in  this  report. 


PUBLICATIONS  DURING  THE  FIRST  TWENTY 

YEARS' 

Adcoclc,  Agnes  Tilson.    For  New  Parents.    Published  by  The  Farmer's  Wife^   Department   of 

Child  Welfare,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  March,  1937.    Pp.  59. 
Ball,  Rachel  Stutsman.   Joint  author.    See  Roberts,  K.  E. 
Breckenridge,  Marian  E.    Recent  research  in  physical  health.    Proceedings ^  Sixth  Gjnfercnce, 

National  Association  for  Nursery  Education  (l935),  45-9. 

.    The  diet  of  the  two  to  five  year  old.    Hygeia,  11  (May,  1933),  413-15- 

,  and  Roberts,  Katherinc.    Health  standards  for  the  child  at  home  and  at  school.    Fourth 

Yearbook,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  (1934),  44-59. 
Buck,  Dorothy  Curts.   Joint  author.    See  Sweeny. 
Campbell,  Elise  Hatt*.  Homework  done — now  what  shall  I  do?  Parents  and  Teachers,  1  (March, 

1934),  17-19. 
.    The  eflfect  of  nursery  school  training  upon  the  later  food  habits  of  the  child.    Child 

Development,  4  (December,  1933),  329-45. 

The  nursery  school  child  grows  into  preadolescence.  Childhood  Education,  9  (March, 


1933),  297-300. 

The  social-sex  development  of  children.    Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  21  (1939), 


461-552. 

,  and  Breckenridge,  Marian  E.    An  experiment  in  the  study  of  individual  development. 

Child  Developnent,  1  (March,  1936),  37-9. 

,  and  Geiger,  Leona.   Dramatics  in  three  age  groups.    Progressive  Education,  12  (October, 

1935),  403-8. 

and  Tyler,  Dorothy.    A  recreational  program  for  children  from  five  to  fifteen.    Child- 


hood Education,  11  (October,  1934),  22-8 
Joint  author.    See  White. 


Chcsire,  Leone  E.   Joint  author.    See  Wilson,  The  Merrill-Palmer  Standards. 

Church,  Iva  M.    Nutrition  Work  in  Wayne  County,  Michigan.    Mother  and  Child  (American 

Child  Health  Association),  October,  1923. 
Cleveland,  Elizabeth.    Training  the  Toddler.    Philadelphia:    Lippincott,  1925.    Pp.172. 

.    Twixt  infancy  and  alphabet.    Survey  Graphic,  1  (January,  1923),  445- 

Cockrell,  Dura-Louise.    Design  in  the  paintings  of  young  children.    School  Arts  Magazine,  30 
(September-October,  1930),  33-9,  112-9.    Reprinted,  1931,  by  the  Merrill-Palmer  School, 
pp.12. 
Conferences. 
Proceedings,  Conference  on  Familial  Relations.     Held  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School, 
December  14-16,  1928  (sponsored  by  Committee  for  Research  in  Problems  of  Sex  of  the 
National  Research  Council  and  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.)    Pp.  189.   July,  1929. 
Proceedings,  Conference  on  Parent  Education.    Held  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1930.    Pp.  26,  mimeographed.    May,  1931. 
Proceedings,  Conference  on  Rural  Family  Relations.    Held  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School, 

March  23-24,  1929.    Pp.  83,  mimeographed.    September,  1929. 
Proceedings,  Conference  on  Rural  Family  Research.     Called  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Family,  Social  Science  Research  Council,  and  held  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  May  9-10, 
1931.    Pp.  60,  mimeographed.   July,  1931. 
Report  of  a  Conference  on  Education  for  Home  and  Familv  Life  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
(Second  Conference).    Held  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  June  10,  1938.    Pp.  9,  mimeo- 
graphed.   September,  1938. 
Report  of  a  Conference  on  Education  for  Home  and  Family  Life  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
(Third  Conference).    Held  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  December  16,  1938.    Pp.  13, 
mimeographed.    February,  1939. 

>The  litt  doe<  oot  include  the  publication!  of  the  Nutrition  Retearch  Laboratories  while  thef  were  a  part  of  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  School.  A  full  record  is  arailable  in  "CtlUcttd  PutUutims:  IcieG.  Macy  and  Associates,  1919-1939,"  published  ia 
1939. 

*See  also  entries  under  "Elise  Hatt." 
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Conferences — (jContinueS) 
Report  of  a  Conference  on  Education  for  Home  and  Family  Life  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
(Fourth  Conference).    Held  at  Cranbrook  School,  Bloomfield  Hills,  April  21,  1939. 
Pp.  19,  mimeographed. 
Report  of  The  Home  Problems  Conference.    Held  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  April  18- 

20,1927.    Pp.49.    1927. 
Report  of  The  Second  Annual  Conference,  Council  of  Parent  Education.     Held  at  the 

Merrill-Palmer  School,  October  25-28,  1926.  Pp.  88.  1927. 
The  New  Education  Fellowship — Its  History  and  Program,  with  a  Report  of  a  Conference 
on  the  Establishment  of  an  American  Group  to  Cooperate  with  the  International  Move- 
ment for  New  Education.  Held  at  New  York,  November  3, 1930.  Pp.  17,  mimeographed. 
February,  1931.  Also:  Report  of  a  Conference  on  American  Participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Movement  for  New  Education.  Held  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  April  18, 
1931.  Pp.  7,  mimeographed.  May,  1931. 
Crabbs,  Lelah  Mae,  and  Miller,  Mabel  Lawrence.    A  Survey  of  Public  School  Courses  in  Child 

Care  for  Girls.    Detroit:   The  Merrill-Palmer  School,  1927.    Pp.  96. 
Davis,  Frances  Coon.     Measurement  of  home  atmosphere.   Journal  of  Home  Economics^  23 

(October,  1931),  931. 
Enders,  Abbie  Crandell.     A  study  of  the  laughter  of  the  prc-school  child  in  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  nursery  school.    Papers  of  the  Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters,  8 
(1927),  341-56. 
Foster,  Robert  G.    A  device  for  premarital  counselors  and  teachers  of  courses  on  marriage. 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  11  (November,  1935),  575-6. 

.     A  national  survey  of  family  consultation  centers.    Journal  of  Social  Hygiene^  19 

(October,  1933),  355-66. 

Advising  young  people  on  marriage.     The  National  Parent-Teacher,  30  (February, 


1936),  6-7,  28-31. 

.    Democracy  in  the  family.    Forecast,  54  (December,  1938),  442-3,  470,  472. 

Education  for  marriage  and  family  life  in  the  4-H  club  program.    Journal  of  Home 


6-10. 


Economics,  26  (June-July,  1934),  338-42. 

Family  life  education  and  research.    Journal  of  Home  Economics,  30  (January,  1938), 

Family  life  education  in  a  democratic  society.    Social  Forces,  17  (March,  1939),  396- 
405. 

.    Family  life  education  in  a  democratic  society — the  basic  point  of  view.    (Abstract.) 

Journal  of  Home  Economics,  30  (October,  1938),  548. 
.    Is  family  counselling  a  profession?  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  11  (March,  1936),  125-9. 

Preparing  our  children  for  marriage.    National  Parent-Teacher,  33  (December,  1938), 


21-3. 

Review  of  "Constructive  Eugenics  and  National  Marriage,"  by  Morris  Siegel.  Annals 


of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  180  (July,  1935),  246-7. 

-.    Keview  of  '  'Rediscovering  the  Adolescent,"  by  Hedlcy  S.  Dimock.    Progressive  Educa- 


tion, February,  1938,  173-4. 

Reviews  of  "The  Family,"  by  M.  N.  Nimkoff,  and  "The  Family,"  by  Joseph  Kirk 


Folsom.   Journal  of  Home  Economics,  26  (December,  1934),  642-3. 

Servicing  the  family  through  counseling  agencies.    American  Sociological  Review,  2 


(October,  1937),  764-70. 

The  father  in  the  family.    Child  Study,  16  (March,  1939),  134. 

The  federated  block  plan:    a  proposal  for  the  dissemination  of  parent  education  and 


preschool  facilities.    Parent  Education,  1  (January,  1936),  pp.  4-6. 

The  qualifications  and  training  of  counsellors  on  marriage  and  family  problems. 


Parent  Education,  3  (April  1  and  May  15,  1936),  10-16. 
Harley,  Winifred.    A  child's  first  stories.   Junior  Home  Magaxine,  November,  1924. 
.    A  List  of  Books  for  Young  Children.    Detroit:    The  Merrill-Palmer  School,  1929. 

Pp.  24. 

A  List  of  the  Major  Equipment  in  Use  in  the  Merrill-Palmer  Nursery  Schools.    Mim- 


eographed list  issued  by  the  School.    1931.    Pp.  5- 

.    A  long  view  of  child  development.    Child  Health  Bulletin,  10  (March,  1934),  61-5. 

.    Archie  B.  and  his  auto.    Junior  Home  Magazine,  7  (November,  1926),  73,  76. 

.    Art  in  the  nursery  school.    Progressive  Education,  8  (November,  1931),  570-5. 

.    Children's  play.    First  Step  in  Christian  Nurture,  6  (July-September,  1931),  66-9,  84. 

Health  education  for  preschool  children.    The  Public  Health  Nurse,  5  (May,  1931), 


213-6. 
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— .    How  to  explain  Santa  Claus.    Chil^en,  3  (December,  1928),  12-13,  60. 

• .    Let's  provide  the  right  kind  of  toys  for  our  children.    Detroit  Free  Press,  March  3, 

1929, 15. 

.    Plan  play  time  for  the  little  folks.    Detroit  Sunday  Times,  June  28,  1931,  part  3,  p.  6. 

Review  of  "Dramatizing  Child  Health,"  by  Grace  T.  Hallock.    Journal  of  Home 


Economics,  January,  1926,  45. 

Supplement  to  A  List  of  Books  for  Young  Children.    Detroit:  The  Merrill-Palmer 


School,  1934.    Pp.  8. 

The  English  and  American  nursery  schools  contrasted.    The  New  Era,  11  (November, 


1930),  148-50. 

The  nursery  school  as  a  training  center.    American  Childhood,  16  (November,  1930), 


7-9,  68-9. 

What  do  we  need  to  know  about  young  children  in  the  nursery  school?    The  New 


Era,  12  (October,  1931),  354-5- 

.    What  is  the  worth  of  a  diary  record?   Childhood  Education,  5  (January,  1929),  239-41. 

What  the  nursery  school  contributes  to  the  day  nursery.    Child  Health  Bulletin,  5 


(May,  1929),  77-80. 
Hatt,  Elise.'    A  comparative  study  of  measurements  and  qualitative  ratings  of  nursery  school 

children.    Child  Developnent,  1  (March,  1931),  1-29. 

.    What  is  superiority  in  young  children?    Childhood  Education,  8  (May,  1932),  451-7. 

.    Joint  author.    See  Wilson,  The  Merrill-Palmer  Standards,  and  Hejinian,  Stem-length: 

recumbent-length  ratio. 
Hejinian,  Lucea,  and  Hatt,  Elise.    The  stem-length:  recumbent-length  ratio  as  an  index  of 

body  type  in  young  children.    American  Journal  of  Physical  Anthropology,  13  (July-September, 

1929),  287-307. 
Hejinian,  Lucea.    Joint  author.     See  Sweeny,  A  method  for  studying  the  activity  of  preschool 

children,  and  Sweeny,  A  Method  of  Recording  the  Posture  of  Preschool  Children. 
Henton,  Emma.    The  nursery  school  movement  in  England  and  America.    Childhood  education^ 

1  (May,  1925),  413-7. 

.    Toys.    Detroit  Free  Press,  December  4,  1927.    (In  advertisement  of  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.) 

Hubbell,  Elizabeth.   Joint  author.    See  Willson,  Florence. 

Irish,  Catherine  A.     (compiler).     Notes  and  Suggestions  for  Creative  Arts.     Detroit:  The 

Merrill-Palmer  School,  1939.    Pp.  12,  mimeographed. 
Johnson,  Clifford.    The  Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit,  Michigan.    The  New  Era,  12  (April, 

1931),  132-4. 
King,  Helen.    A  new  method  of  recording  children's  footprints.    American  Journal  of  Diseases 

of  Children,  43  (January,  1932),  89-92. 

.    A  visit  to  some  orthopaedic  clinics  in  Europe.    Wellesley  College  Bulletin,  March,  1927. 

.    Corrective  exercises  for  the  preschool  child.    Hygeia,  3  (1925),  552-3. 

.    Everyday's  Food  for  the  Preschool  Child.    (Prepared  by  the  Merrill-Palmer  School, 

in  collaboration  with  Helen  King.)    Detroit:  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  1938.    Pp.  8. 

.    The  after-care  of  infantile  paralysis.    Revue  Internationale  de  l' Enfant,  October,  1927. 

The  value  of  physiotherapy  in  a  school  for  children  of  preschool  age.     Wellesley 


College  Bulletin,  March,  1927. 

-.    Joint  author.    Sec  Sweeny,  A  Method  of  Recording  the  Posture  of  Preschool  Children. 


Lehman,  Ira  A.    Joint  author.    See  Lewis,  S.  J. 

Lewis,  Samuel  J.    Dental  Orthopedic  growth  study.    The  Cadat  of  Phi  Delta  Pi,  10  (April, 

1928),  66-70. 
.    Systemic  conditions  as  causative  factors  in  malocclusion.    Journal  of  the  American 

Dental  Association,  August,  1928. 

Thumb-sucking:  A  cause  of  malocclusion  in  the  deciduous  teeth.    Journal  of  the 


American  Dental  Association,  17  (June,  1930),  1060-73. 

Thumb-sucking — its  dangers  and  treatment.    Parents'  Magazine,  5  (June,  1930),  23, 


50-1. 

Undesirable  habits  influencing  the  deciduous  dentition.   Journal  of  the  American  Dental 


Association,  18  (September,  1931),  1766-81. 

and  Lehman,  Ira  A.  A  quantitative  study  of  the  relation  between  certain  factors  in 


the  development  of  the  dental  arch  and  the  occlusion  of  the  teeth.    The  International  Journal 
of  Orthodontia,  Oral  Surgery  and  Radiography,  18  (October,  1932),  1015-37. 

and  Lehman,  Ira  A.    Observations  on  growth  changes  of  the  teeth  and  dental  arches. 


The  Dental  Cosmos,  71  (May,  1929),  480-99. 


*Sce  alto  entries  under  "Elite  Hatt  Campbell. 
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Luke,  Edith.     Play— the  young  child's  work.     The  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review,  88 

(May,  1932),  578-81. 
.     Some  aspects  of  the  work  in  a  Scottish  teacher-training  college.    Journal  of  the 

Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  33  (May  19,  1932),  114-8. 
McGuire,  Lelia  M.     An  international  dinner.    Journal  of  Home  Economics,  18  (July,  1926), 

403-4. 

.    Food  habits  of  the  foreign  born.    Practical  Home  Economics,  12  (May,  1934),  158-9. 

.     Old  World  Foods  for  New  World  Families.    Detroit:    The  Merrill-Palmer  School, 

1931.    Pp.  74&vi. 

(with  Marcia  Ward  and  Russell  J.  Darling).    The  ABC  of  Budget  Building.    Lansing: 


Michigan  Association  of  Personal  Finance  Companies,  1939.    Pp.  15. 
Merrill-Palmer  School,  Announcements  and  Reports,  Miscellaneous  Publications: 
Announcements. 

A  Short  Course  in  Adolescent  Development,  Parent  Education,  and  Family  Relations,  to 
be  held  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  Jan.  6-Feb.  15,  1936.    Announcement,  Pp.  4,  May, 
1935. 

Advisory  Service  for  College  Women.    Announcement,  Pp.  4,  October,  1932. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1923-1924.    Pp.  8. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1923-1924-1925.    Pp.  12. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1925-1926-1927.    Pp.  12. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1926-1927-1928.    Pp.  16. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1928-1929-1930.    Pp.  17. 

Announcement  of  Courses.     1930-1931.     Pp.  17.    Second  printing,  revised,  December, 

1930,  pp.  20. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1931-1932.   July,  1931.    Pp.20. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1932-1933.   July,  1932.    Pp.  24. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1933-1934.    December,  1933.    Pp.  28. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1934-1935-    February,  1935-    Pp.  32. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1935-1936.    November,  1935-    Pp.  32. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1936-1937.    March,  1937.    Pp.  51. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1937-1938.    March,  1938.    Pp.  51. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1938-1939.   July,  1938.    Pp.  56. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1939-1940.   July,  1939.    Pp.  63. 

Announcement  of  Courses.    1940-1941.   July,  1940.    Pp.64. 

Announcement  of  Summer  Workshop  and  Graduate  Study  in  Child  Development,  June 

24- August  1,  1940.  March,  1940.  Pp.  16. 
Consultation  Center.  Announcement.  1924. 
The  Merrill-Palmer  Advisory  Service  for  College  Women.    March,  1933;  reprinted,  May, 

1933.    Pp.  4. 
Announcements,  Merrill-Palmer  Camp: 
The  Merrill-Palmer  Camp,  Second  Season,  June  28- August  8, 1931.    Catalogue,  March  30, 

1931.  Pp.  24,  illustrated. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Third  Season,  June  26-August  6,  1932. 
Catalogue,  March,  1932.    Pp.  8,  illustrated. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Fourth  Season,  June  18-July  29,  1933. 
Catalogue,  April,  1933.    Pp.  8,  illustrated. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Fifth  Season,  June  17-July  28,  1934.    Cata- 
logue, March,  1934.    Pp.  12,  illustrated. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Sixth  Season,  June  16-July  27, 1935-    Cata- 
logue, March,  1935.    Pp.  12,  illustrated. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Seventh  Season,  June  28-August  8,  1936. 
Catalogue,  March,  1936.    Pp.  12,  illustrated. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Eighth  Season,  June  27-August  7,  1937. 
Catalogue,  May,  1935.    Pp.  15,  illustrated. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Camp,  1939  (Tenth  Season).    Folder,  pp.  5,  illustrated. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Farm  Camp.    1940.  (Eleventh  Season).    Folder,  5  pp.,  illustrated. 
May,  1940. 
Miscellaneous  publications: 

History  and  Organization  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School.    Reprinted  from  Announcement 
of  Courses,  1933-4.    December,  1933.    Pp.  8. 

History  and  Program  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School.    Reprinted  from  Announcement  of 
Courses,  1935-6.    November,  1935-    Pp.  14. 
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Information  for  Parents  of  Children  Admitted  to  the  Merrill-Palmer  Nursery  School. 
August,  1928.    Pp.  34. 

Nursery  School  Menus.  Prepared  by  the  Physical  Growth  Staff.  1933.  Pp.  14,  mimeo- 
graphed.   Revised,  1938.    Pp.  25. 

Outline  for  the  Teaching  of  Nutritional  Phases  of  Health  Program  in  Elementary  Grades. 
1921.    Pp.  83.    Revised  and  reprinted,  1922. 

Outline  for  the  Teaching  of  Nutrition  and  Health  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  Revised 
edition.    1928.    Pp.  198. 

Program  of  Training  for  Workers  in  Emergency  Nursery  Schools.  Prepared  by  the  staff, 
for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  1934.    Pp.  32. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  School :  Six  announcements  about  the  work  of  the  School,  published 
in  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Society  Bulletin,  as  follows : 

I.  The  Merrill-Palmer  School — ^Its  Establishment,  Purpose,   and  Organization. 
January  10,  1928. 

II.  Physical  Growth  and  Development  Program.    February  14,  1928. 

III.  Mental  Growth  and  Development  Program.    March  20, 1928  and  April  24, 1928. 

IV.  Parental  Education  Program:    Nursery  Schools.    May  22,  1928. 
V.    Nutrition  Research  Program.   June  19,  1928. 

VI.    G)mmunity  Programs.    July  10,  1928. 
Keports: 
Merrill-Palmer  School  of  Homemaking  of  Detroit.    1920.    (First  Report.)    Pp.  16. 
Merrill-Palmer  School  of  Homemaking  of  Detroit.    Second  Annual  Report,  1921.    Pp. 

16.   January,  1922. 
Merrill-Palmer  School  of  Homemaking.    Third  Annual  Report,  1922.    Pp.  40.   January, 

1923. 
Merrill-Palmer  School  of  Homemaking.    Fourth  Annual  Report,  1923.    Pp.  34.  January, 

1924. 
Merrill-Palmer  School  of  Homemaking.    Fifth  Annual  Report,  1924.    Pp.  44.   January, 

1925. 
Merrill-Palmer  School  of  Homemaking.    Sixth  Annual  Report,  1925.    Pp.  66.    Septem- 
ber, 1926. 
The  Merrill-Palmer  School.    Seventh  Report,  January,  1926  to  December,  1927.    Pp.  96. 

October,  1928. 
The  Merrill-Palmer  School  Report  for  1928-1929.     Eighth  Report,  January,  1928  to 

June,  1929.    Pp.  53  &  xi.    May,  1930. 
The  Merrill-Palmer  School  Report  for  1929-30  and  1930-31.    Ninth  Report,  September, 

1929  to  June,  1931.    Pp.  84  &  xi.    December,  1931. 
The  Merrill-Palmer  School  Report  for  1931-32  and  1932-33-    Tenth  Report,  September, 

1931  to  June,  1933.    Pp.  92  &  ix.    August,  1934. 
The  Merrill-Palmer  School  Report  for  1933-34  and  1934-35.    Eleventh  Report,  September, 

1933  to  June,  1935.    Pp.  92  &  ix.    May,  1936. 
The  Merrill-Palmer  School  Report  for  1935-36  and  1936-37.    Twelfth  Report,  September, 
1935  to  June,  1937.    Pp.  113  &  iv.    March,  1938. 
Miller,  Ellen.    A  hosiery  guide  for  the  shopper.   Journal  of  Home  Economics,  13  (1921),  368-9. 

.    A  program  of  education  in  family  living  in  an  elementary  school  (pp.  19-39),  and 

Education  in  family  living— 8th  grade  girls  (Polish  Orphanage,  Detroit)  (pp.  40-6).  (In) 
Materials  Prepared  by  Participants  in  the  Home  Economics  Group,  Progressive  Education 
Association  Summer  Workshop,  July,  1937.  Report  published  by  the  Association,  Ohio 
State  University. 

.     An  Outline  for  the  Teaching  of  Home  Making.    Detroit:    The  Merrill-Palmer 

School,  1922.    Revised  edition,  1927.    Pp.  103. 

.    Clothing  for  children.   Journal  of  Home  Economics,  25  (October,  1933),  698-9. 

— — — .    Clothing  your  child.    The  Catholic  Woman  Magazine,  April,  1927. 

Education  for  family  living  in  a  changing  world.    Journal  of  Home  Economics^  26 


Qanuary,  1934),  1-5. 

.    Education  for  home  living  in  schools  below  the  college  level.    Journal  of  Horn* 

Economics,  23  (October,  1931),  930-1. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  for  family  living.    Journal  of  Homt  Economics^ 


24  (March,  1932),  221-6. 

.    Family  education  in  the  elementary  school.    Parent  Education,  4  (April,  1938),  200-5. 

.    (Home  economics  education  in  the  United  States  since  1934)   In  elementary  schools. 
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Journal  of  Home  Economics,  31  (September,  1939),  450-2. 
.    Home  economics  subject  matter  in  teaching  family  and  social  relationships.   Journal 

of  Home  EconomicSy  Tl  (December,  1935),  637-40. 
.    Integrated  education  in  family  life  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.   Journal 

of  Home  Economics,  30  (October,  1938),  549-50. 

.    Problems  in  continuation  classes.    Journal  of  Home  Economics,  13  (1921),  427-9. 

The  preschool  child  in  the  normal  home.    The  Parent-Educator  (St.  Anthony's  Guild, 


Patcrson,  New  Jersey),  2  (1932),  25-32. 

(in  collaboration  with  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  Grace  McAdam,  and  Julia  P.  Grant).    An 

Integrated  Program  for  Education  in  Family  Living  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  Detroit: 
The  Merrill-Palmer  School,  1933.  Mimeographed  outlines:  Introductory,  5  pp.;  Kinder- 
garten, 8  pp.;  First  Grade,  14  pp.;  Second  Grade,  10  pp.; Third  Grade,  12  pp.;  Fourth  Grade, 
18  pp. ;  Fifth  Grade,  22  pp. ;  Sixth  Grade,  21  pp. 

Miller,  Mabel  Lawrence.   Joint  author.    See  Crabbs,  L.  M. 

Murray,  Belle  Farley,  and  Tyler,  Dorothy.    A  study  of  religious  education  for  young  children. 
Religious  Education,  32  (January,  1937),  55-61. 

Outhouse,  Julia.    A  Review  of  Recent  Research  in  Nutrition  Pertaining  to  Parent  Problems. 
New  York:  National  Council  of  Parental  Education,  1928.    Pp.  15. 

Rand,  Winifred.    A  preparation  for  public  health  nursing.    The  Nursing  Mirror  (London), 
October  19,  1929,  p.  52. 

.    Edna  Noble  White.    Omicron  Nu,  8  (Spring,  1928),  65-7. 

■  Impressions  of  a  public  health  nursing  service  in  the  Kentucky  mountains.    The 

American  Journal  of  Nursing,  May,  1929,  527-30. 

.    Information  for  Parents  of  Children  Admitted  to  the  Merrill-Palmer  Nursery  School. 

Detroit:  The  Merrill-Palmer  School,  1928.    Pp.  34. 

Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit.    Part  of  "The  Use  of  Nursery  Schools:    Obscrva 


tion,"  pp.  275-7  of  Parent  Education:  Types,  Content,  Method.    White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection,  Sec.  Ill,  Education  and  Training.    1932. 

.    Miss  Mary  E.  Sweeny.    Candle  of  Phi  Upsilon  Omicron,  12  (Spring,  1927). 

.    Normal  development  of  the  child — how  public  health  nursing  may  contribute  to  it. 

Transactions,  American  Child  Health  Association,  Third  Annual  Meeting,  Part  2,  Vol.  3. 
Condensed  in  Public  Health  Nurse,  18  (August,  1926),  458. 

.    Opportunities  for  parent  education  in  the  children's  hospital,  and  means  of  develop- 
ing them.    Hospitals,  10  (December,  1936),  49-53. 

.    Parent  education.   Journal  of  Home  Economics,  24  (February,  1932),  103-8. 

Parent  education  opportunities  of  the  public  health  nurse.     Parent  Education,  1 


(October,  1934),  3-6. 

.    Parenthood  and  the  nursery  school.    Child  Study,  6  (Murch,  1918'). 

Parent-teachers  in  the  rural  home.    The  Adult  Bible  Class  Monthly,  11  (May,  1929), 


154-5. 

.    Practical  ways  of  educating  parents  to  the  value  of  physical  hygiene.    Childhood 

Education,  6  (November  &  December,  1929),  128-32;  161-4. 

.    Preparation  of  the  nurse  for  community  service.    The  Michigan  Nurse,  6  (April, 

1933),  4-7. 

Review,  "Road  to  Adolescence"  by  Joseph  Garland.    American  Journal  of  Nursing,  35 


(September,  1935),  901. 

Teaching  child  development  in  pediatric  nursing.    American  Journal  of  Nursing,  38 


(April,  1938). 

.    The  changing  order  of  nursing.    The  Michigan  Nurse,  5  (February,  1932),  1-2. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  Nursery  School  (with  Information  for  Parents  of  Children 


Admitted  to  the  Nursery  School).    Detroit:  The  Merrill-Palmer  School,  1939.    Pp.  24. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  School  (pp.  210-12)  and  Parent  education  at  the  Merrill-Palmer 


School  (pp.  67-9).    1930  Yearbook,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

The  nursery  school — a  learning-living  place.    The  Public  Health  Nurse,  11  (June, 


1930),  303-7. 

The  nursery  school — its  value  to  the  child  and  the  community.    The  Trained  Nurse 


and  Hospital  Review,  88  (May,  1932),  561-4. 

The  nursery  school — learning  through  living.    The  Public  Health  Nurse,  19  QunC; 


1927),  264-: 

The  nursery  school — learning  through  living.     The  Foundation  Forum  (Buffalo 


Foundation),  71  (1930),  1-13. 
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.    The  nurse's  opportunity  to  te»ch  pwents.    PMilie  Htshh  Nttrsint,  27  (Novcrabcr, 

1935).  57(M. 
.    The  nurse's  place  in  the  field  of  child  study.    Tin  PuHic  Htahh  Nitrst,  21  Qune, 

1929),  292^. 
.    The  study  of  the  normal  child  as  a  preparation  for  public  health  nursing.    Ptim 

P»mts,  4  (September,  1930),  21-5. 

.   Training  children  in  the  home.    B««k  of  Kitral  Lift,  March,  1935. 

.    What  constitutes  a  preparation  for  the  nurse  in  parent  education.   Amtrictm  Journal 

tfNursmi,  35  (December,  1935).  1176-9. 
,  ana  Jeans,  Philip  C.   Essentials  of  Pediatrics  for  Nurses.    Philadelphia:  J.  B,  Lippin- 

cott,  1934.    Pp.  503.    Revised  editions,  1936, 1939. 
,  and  Sweeny,  Mary  E.,  Vincent,  E.  Lee.    Growth  and  I>cvclopmcnt  of  the  Young 

Child.    Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders,  1930.    Pp.  394.    Revised  editions,  1934,  1940. 

,  and  True,  M.   The  why  and  how  of  homemade  toys.    PttHic  Health  Nnrsin$,  28  (May, 


1936).  294-6 
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ankin,  Lois.    Detroit  nationality  groups.    Mkhiian  History  Ma^a^^iMt  23  (Spring,  1939), 

129-205.    Aiio:  Reprinted  for  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  77  pp. 
Richel,  Lucile  Rice.    Child  participation  in  program  planning.    Tbt  Camping  Maias^im^  9 

(April,  1937),  7-10,  30. 
Roberts,  Katherine  Elliott.    Recent  research  in  personality  development  at  the  preschool 

aces.    Prmtdmgs^  Sixth  Conference,  National  Association  for  Nursery  Education  (1936), 


.  and  Ball,  Rachel  Stutsman.    A  study  of  personality  in  youns  children  by  means  of  a 
series  of  rating  scales.  JomnuU  of  Gtmtic  Psychology,  52  (March,  1938;,  79-149. 

.   Joint  author.   See  Breckenridge,  also  Starkweather. 

Robinson,  Mabel.    Educational  play  materials  for  the  preschool  child.    Tho  Puklic  Htalth 

Nttrso,  23  (May,  1931),  219-21. 

.   The  Garfield  nursery  school.   Practical  Horn  Ecoitomics,  9  (February,  1931),  39,  56. 

Schulx,  Lois  R.    Infant  consulution  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School.    Tho  MtJical  Woman's 

Tommal,  April,  1939, 110-5. 
Seltitf,  Seraphine  S.    A  measure  of  the  singing  and  rhythmic  development  of  preschool 
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Nursery  School  Songs.    Detroit:  The  Merrill-Palmer  School,  1930. 


ShoUcy,  Rebecca.  Joint  author.    See  Sweeny. 

Skinner,  Li  la.    A  nursery  .school  in  Detroit.    Day  Narsiry  Bttlhtin,  2  (November,  1925),  1-6. 
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,  and  Smart,  Russell  Cook.    Kmtw  of  "As  the  Twig  is  Bent,"  by  Leslie  B.  Hohman. 

Smviy  MiJmoHthh,  76  (July,  1940),  231. 

Smart,  Russell  C.    Music  at  sunset.    Tho  Camping  M^<w,  11  (November,  1939),  24,  30. 

Starkweather,  Elizabeth  K.,  and  Roberts,  Katnerine  E.  IQ changes  occurring  during  nursery- 
school  attendance  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School.  In  39th  Yearbook,  National  ^iety  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II,  Inttlligonct:  Its  Natnrt  and  Nnrtmn.  1940.  (Chap.  22, 
315-35) 

Steidinger,  Ruth.  Habit  training  during  the  preschool  years.  Pahlic  Htalth  Nnrsing,  Novem- 
ber, 1937,  623-8. 

Stevens,  Mollie  Starr.  Environment  and  anger.  First  Sttps  in  Christian  Nnrtnrt,  14  (April- 
June.  1939),  5-6. 

Stone,  Natalia  S.  The  college  girl  and  the  depression  (a  study  of  the  adjustments  of  one  hun- 
dred single,  unemployed  college  graduates  during  the  depression).  Tht  Journal  of  Educational 
Sociology,  13  (February,  1940),  336-51. 

Stutsman,  Rachel.  A  decade  of  development  in  parent  education.  In  Rtport  of  Institnto  m 
Higlfr  Edacation  of  IVomtn,  Alabama  College,  Monlevallo,  24  (July,  1931),  64-72. 

.    Factors  to  be  considered  in  measuring  the  reliability  of  a  mental  test,  with  special 

reference  to  the  Merrill-Palmer  scale.    Tht  Journal  of  Edacational  Psychology,  25  (November, 
1934).  630-3. 

.    How  to  Choose  Toys.    Leaflet  issued  by  the  Modem  Homemaker  Department, 

Ladits'  Homtjoarnal,  1930. 

Irene:  A  study  of  the  personality  defects  of  an  attractive,  superior  child  of  preschool 


age.    Tht  Ptdagogiiral  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Gtnttic  Ptychology,  34  (December,  1927),  591- 
614. 
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.    Learning  through  play.    Ladies'  llomt  Journal,  47  (November,  1930),  197. 

Manncrfandcourteiy.  liiChildcrajt(yo\\xvat^,Thi  Child  at  Hmt\\^&^.  Chicago: 

W.  F.  Quarric  &  G)mpany,  1935. 

Mental  Measurement  of  Preschool  Children:  With  a  Guide  for  the  Adtniniicratioo 


of  the  Merrill-Palmer  Scale  of  Mental  Test*.    Yonkcrf-on-HudioD,  New  York,  1931.     Pp. 
369  &x. 
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Qanuary,  1926),  1-67. 

.    Perfonality  growth,    mchif/m  Journal  of  Phitsical  Education,  3  0«n«»  1^30),  30-3. 

Report  Ota  Study  of  Home  Atmosphere.    New  York:  National  Cotmcil  of  Parent 


Education,  1931.    Pi>.  19  (mimeographed.) 
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Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Ih  (April,  1931),  373^. 

.  Studying  the  personality  and  social  adjustment  of  the  child.  The  Ntw  Era,  15  (Match, 

1932),  77-9. 
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Joint  author.    See  Wilson,  Merrill-Palmer  Standatdt;  also  Roberts. 


Sweeny,  Mary  E.    Anna  Richardson,  the  woman.  Journal  of  Home  Economies,  23  Qtmt,  1931)f 
518-20. 

.    Feeding  children  in  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  The  Public  Health  Nurse,  19  Qunc, 

1927),  270-3. 

.    Papers  prepared  for  and  delivered  at  Kfadras  (India)  Conference  of  Iflternatiooal 
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contribute  to  the  training  oi  the  minisoy— ordained  and  Uy  (pp.  6,  printed).  Sone  Ufecu 
oi  the  training  of  lay  leaders  for  Christian  ieryice  (7  M>.,  mimeogrjurfied).  What  ttsuntng 
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Sleep  in  the  nursery  school.    Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  (London),  15  (pctehcr. 
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Some  observations  on  the  feeding  of  young  children.  Journal  of  Home  Ecmomict,  19 


Gone,  1927),  307-12. 

Some  studies  made  on  the  sleep  and  diet  of  aonery  school  children.    Tie  New  Era, 


12  COctcher,  mix  356-7. 

.   Teaching  the  little  child  health  habits.    American  Childhood,  April,  1928. 

-,  and  Back,  Dorothy  Carts.  How  to  Feed  Children  in  Narsery  Schools.  Detroit:  The 


Merrill-Palmer  School,  1936.   Pp.84. 

How  to  Feed  Young  Children  in  die  Home.   IVtroit:  The  Metrdl-Palmer  School, 


1937.   Pp.68. 

and  Chotfield,  Charlotte.    Midday  Meals  for  Preschool  Children  in  Day  Kofseriet 
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Posture  ofPreschod  Children.   Detroit:  The  MerriU-Palmer  School,  1929.   Pp.  33. 

.   Joint  antfaor.  Sec  Kaad,Groufth  and  Develofmnt  of  the  Youf^  Child;  aUoWiUoo. 

Tate,  Mildred  Tharow.»  An  objective  aaaiytu  of  family  lifo.   The  family  *  16  (Marcb,  1935), 

.  Current  Research  Studies  on  the  Family  of  Interest  to  Home  Economists.  CorraUis: 

Oregon  State  College,  1936.   Pp.  19,  mime^aphed. 

Objectives  in  Sociology  for  Home  EcooomiciStadeoti.  Land  Grant  Colleges,  Home 


Economics  Section.   IS^.   Mimeographed 
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.    Suggested  Unit  on  Selected  Phases  of  Family  Relationships.    Washington,  D.  C: 

Parent  Education  Office,  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  1935.    Pp.  35,  mimeo- 
graphed. 

-.    The  child  in  the  home.    The  National  Parent-Teacher  Maiaxine^  30  (June,  1936), 


6-7,  26,  28. 

.•  The  use  of  research  in  courses  on  the  family  and  marriage.  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 

11  (May,  1935),  281-5. 

.    What  the  teacher  can  accomplish  in  educating  for  family  life.    Journal  of  Homt 

Economics^  28  (February,  1936),  73-8. 
Tilson,  Agnes.     A  nursery  school  at  the  University  of  Colorado.     The  Colorado  School  Journal, 
47  (April,  1932),  14-15. 

An  experiment  in  parent  education.    City  Health  (Detroit),  14  (July,  1930),  7-9. 
child" 


.    Answering  the  child's  questions  about  sex.    First  Steps  in  Christian  Nurture^  9  Qanu- 

ary-March,  1934),  11-13. 

.    Child  study  for  adult  classes.   Journal  of  Home  Economics,  26  (May,  1934),  283-5. 

Homemade  Toys  and  Play  Equipment.    St.  Paul,  Minn.:  The  Farmer's  Wife,  1933. 


Pp.23. 

Notes  on  conference  on  the  teaching  of  social  and  family  relations.    Report,  Sixteenth 


Annual  Conference,  Pacific  Region,  Home  Economics  Education,  June  4-8,  1934.    22-5. 
-.    Parent  education.    Teachers  College  Bulletin  (Indiana,  Pennsylvania),  37  (August, 


1931),  32-7. 

.     Preparental  education.     Proceedings,  National  Conference  on  Parent  Education: 

Education  tor  Home  and  Family,  123-31.    Washington:  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  1931.    Report,  1932 


Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1929.    Pf).  90. 
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1929),  923-6. 
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.    The  nursery  school  from  the  parent  education  standpoint.    Report,  Intcrmountain 
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(pp.  26-30). 

.    Why  parent  education?    The  New  Era,  11  Quly,  1930),  9-12. 

-.   Joint  author  (with  C.  M.  Koon,  A.  J.  Gregg).    A  List  of  Motion  Picture  Films  for 


Parent  Education.    Washington:  Office  of  Education,  1934.    Pp.  53. 

.   Joint  author  and  member  of  Editorial  Committee.    Handbook  for  Leaders  of  Parent 

Education  Groups  in  Emergency  Education  Programs.    Washington:  1934. 
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-.    See  also,  entry  under  Adcock,  Agnes  Tilson. 
True,  Mrs.  G.  R.    Inexpensive  homemade  toys.    The  Michigan  Nurse,  10  Qanuary  1937),  6-8. 

.   Joint  author.    See  Rand. 
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Oune,  1937),  372-6. 
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594-600. 
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(reported  by).    Research  in  progress  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School.   Journal  of  Educa- 


tional Research,  February,  1935,  470-1. 

Some  original  toys  for  young  children.    Practical  Home  Economics,  11  (March,  1933), 


72-3. 

.    The  summer  camp  in  child  training.    American  Childhood,  18  (June,  1933),  7-8,  32-3. 

.   Joint  author.    See  Murray,  B.  F.,  and  Campbell,  E.  H. 
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Van  Meter,  Anna  R.    First  Reader,  Nutrition  Series.    Detroit:  The  Merrill-Palmer  School, 

1921.    Pp.  37. 
Vincent,  Elizabeth  Lee.    A  square  deal  in  the  schoolroom.    Hygeia,  14  (October,  1936),  916- 

20,  956-7. 
.    Camping's  contributions  to  mental  hygiene.    The  Camping,  Magazine,  9  Qune,  1937), 

3-5,36. 

.    Emotion  in  family  life.    Hygeia,  9  (February,  1931),  121-5. 

Factors  essential  for  the  best  development  of  children  in  families  of  different  income 


levels.   Journal  of  Home  Economics,  22  (October,  1930),  834-5. 

It  is  children  with  whom  we  are  concerned.    The  American  Journal  of  Nursing.  35 


(February,  1935),  141-4. 
.    Mental  Hygiene  for  Nurses.    Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1938.    Pp. 

.    Merrill-Palmer  experiment.    Parent  Education,  1  (November  15, 1934),  28-9. 

.     Nursery  schools.     (In  "The  Advance  of  Education.")    Ladies'  Home  Journal,  48 

(March,  1931),  31. 

.    Paul:  A  story  of  an  average  child's  development  under  intelligent  guidance.    Child 

Culture,  1  (February-March,  1927),  11-12,  40-1. 

.    People  grow  this  way  too.    Hygeia,  11  (May,  1933),  425-9,  467-8. 

.    Personality  problems  before  seven.    Childhood  Education,  7  (April,  1931),  415-7. 

Physical  education's  contribution  to  the  mental  health  of  students.    The  Journal  of 


Health  and  Physical  Education,  4  (April,  1933),  37. 

Preparental  education  not  merely  a  study  of  skills.  Journal  of  the  Michigan  Education 


Association,  7  (March,  1931),  386. 
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Progressive  Education,  9  (January,  1932),  74-5. 
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(Canadian  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene),  4  (January,  1929),  7.  Also  in: 
The  Survey,  62  (April  15,  1929),  143. 

"Solving  Personal  Problems,"  by  H.  S.  and  G.  L.  Elliott.  Parent  Education,  3  (April  1- 
May  15,  1936),  82-4. 

"Three  Family  Narratives  for  Use  in  Parent-Education  Groups."  by  George  K.  Pratt. 
Parent  Education,  2  (October  1,  1935),  40-1. 
.    Some  comments  on  child  psychology.    Review  of  Dentistry  for  Children,  1  (October- 
December,  1935),  3-4. 

.    The  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  teaching.    The  Journal  of  Health  and  Physical 

Education,  1  (May,  1936),  305,  346. 

.    The  camp  counselor's  opportunity.    Camping  Magazine,  8  (December,  1936),  3-5,  28. 

-.    Some  suggestions  for  approaching  children  and  their  parents.    The  Journal  of  Ped- 


iatrics, 11  (November  and  December,  1937),  697-705;  833-42. 

The  effect  of  early  attitudes  on  personality.    The  Club  Woman  (Detroit),  November, 


1925,  145-6. 

.    The  growth  of  personality.    The  New  Era,  13  (May,  1932),  153-7. 

.    The  human  side  of  a  children's  hospital.    Hospitals,  11  (January,  1937),  29-36. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  School  (in  "Work  of  Child  Development  Research  Centers: 


A  Survey").    Child  Study,  1  (July,  1930),  293. 

.    The  nursery  school.    Practical  Home  Economics,  1  (January,  1929),  14-15,  27. 

,     The  nursery  school  conference,  Chicago,  October  24-26.     Childhood  Education,  6 

(December,  1929),  154-6. 

.    This  freedom  for  babies.    Ladies'  Home  Journal,  47  (September,  1930),  96. 

■ .    Train  mother,  train  child.    The  Woman  Citizen,  10  (December,  1925),  22-3,  44. 

.    What  mental  health  means.    Hygeia,  9  (April,  1931),  353-6. 

.    Why  physical  health  in  the  early  school  years?    Childhood  Education,  13  (March, 

1937),  296-301. 

.    Youth  needs  to  believe  in  itself.    Hygeia,  14  (September,  1936),  776-9,  855-6. 

(joint  author  with  Shirley  Newsom).    Character  development  goals  for  preschool 


children.    Childhood  Education,  12  (March,  1936),  250-3. 

Joint  author.    See  Rand,  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Young  Child. 
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Journal  of  the  'New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  9  (June,  1922),  138-41. 

.    Educating  parents.    The  New  Chronicle  (London),  40  (July  11,  1929),  642. 

Education  for  parenthood  in  America.    Women  of  the  Pacific  (Proceedings^  Second  Pan- 


Pacific  Women's  Conference,  Honolulu,  August,  1930),  27-30. 

.    Experiments  in  family  consultation  centers.    Social  Forces,  12  (May,  1934),  557-62. 

.    Health  education  of  very  young  children.     The  Public  Health  Nurse,  15  (October. 

1923),  527-30. 
.    History  of  the  program  and  role  played  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 

Emergency  Nursery  Schools.     Proceedings,   Sixth  Conference  National   Association   for 

Nursery  Education,  1936  (pp.  79-80). 

.    Merrill-Palmer  School.   Journal  of  Home  Economics,  13  (1921),  545-8. 

Need  of  business  principles  for  all  women.     Michigan  Business  Women's  Bulletin 


(Detroit),  1  (February,  1921),  77-8. 

Nursery  Schools  (United  States).    Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  16  (14th  edition,  1929), 


643. 

.    Nutrition  and  health.    (In  "Health  Education— A  Program  for  Public  Schools  and 

Teacher  Training  Institutions.")  Report,  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Educa- 
tion.   New  York,  1924,  pp.  36-43. 

.  Our  obligation  to  train  young  women  for  homcmaking.  Proceedings,  45th  Conven- 
tion, Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  1931.    Report,  1932. 

.    Parent  education  in  the  emergency.    School  and  Society,  40  (November  24,  1934). 

679-81. 

.  Parents,  teachers  and  the  child  at  school  in  nursery  school  and  kindergarten.  Pro- 
ceedings, Third  Biennial  Conference,  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1929.    Report,  1930  (Augusta,  Maine). 

.    Place  of  the  nutrition  supervisor  in  a  county  program.    Red  Cross  Courier,  1  (December 

15,  1923),  9,  12. 

Pre-school  child.     Women  of  the  Pacific  ^Proceedings,  Second  Pan-Pacific  Women's 


Conference,  Honolulu,  August,  1930),  327-9. 

Research  findings  of  the  White  House  Conference  and  their  implications  for  parent 


education.    Second  Yearbook,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  1931.     Report, 
1932  (pp.  22-31). 
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